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JUNE. 


June, a fairy maiden, sings 
Over hill and valley; 
Wealth of flowers bright she brings, 
And the sweetest, dearest things, 
All around her rally. 


Yucca’s creamy, drooping bells, 
Deck the wand she carries; 

Tinted fields and honeyed cells— 

Rippling streams and shaded dells— 
There, she laughing, tarries. 


—Sarah EF. Howard. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 
IV. 
Marketing. 

O secure the best results 
4, incooking a good qual- 
ity of food material is 
as necessary as the 
knowledge for its prepa- 
ration. The surest way 
of obtaining the best is 
to visit a market and 
select the articles re- 
quired. If a _house- 
keeper is inexperi- 
enced in the art of mar- 
keting, she can find a 
complete duction of different cuts of meats in 
Mrs. Lincoln’s or Miss Parloa’s cookbooks, which 

are illustrated with diagrams. 

Armed and equipped with book learning one must 
put one’s knowledge to the test by inspecting the va- 
rious kinds of meats about which one has been study- 
ing. Marketmen are generally ready to answer cour- 
teous questions about their stock, if they are not too 
busy; hence the time for an object lesson should be 
chosen when the dealer is atleisure. The knowledge 
thus gained by personal inspection is of inestimable 
value, enabling the purchaser to tell at a glance, after 
a little practice, whether the article offered for sale 
is of good or inferior quality. 

If the housekeeper goes to market herself, instead 


of sieidiines an order, she sees ‘teat rm purchases are 
properly weighed and trimmed, and that she gets all 
that she pays for. 

There is often much waste in trimming a roast, 
which is rarely sent with the meat unless a special 
order is given. This waste makes excellent soup ma- 
terial and should always be used. 

By visiting the market, too, one often has a choice 
of meats and fresh vegetables, and can purchase 
something which will give variety to the bill of fare. 
Daily marketing need not be necessary if the menus 
are planned for several days in advance. 

Some time ago I was one of a house party of six- 
teen, spending two weeks in a delightful country 
house, where the domestic machinery ran with the 
utmost smoothness. Being of a practical turn of 
mind, I asked my hostess how she could give her time 
uninterruptedly to her guests and pay no apparent 
attention to her housekeeping. Her answer was that 
before the visitors arrived she had planned carefully 
a menu for each day. A copy had been given to the 
cook who was very skillful, and another copy to the 
marketman, who brought the supplies each day as 
they were needed. The housekeeper felt sure that 
her orders would be properly carried out and devoted 
herself to the entertainment of her guests. 

When the same market is patronized regularly, the 
clerks learn to know the requirements of the pur- 
chaser and give better service than when the orders 
are irregular. 

It is often inconvenient for the housekeeper to go 
to market; but if she has learned to know what she 
wants, there is less chance of having an order that is 
sent poorly filled, because the marketman knows what 
is expected. 

Mistakes and errors happen in the best shops, and 
a certain amount of patience is necessary in market- 
ing, as every one cannot always have the best cuts. 
If an order is delivered and is unsatisfactory, it is 
a good plan to return it with the request that the 
dealer should send what was wanted. If he cannot 
furnish the desired article, something else can be 
substituted. 

In the “ Farmers’ Bulletins,” Nos. 23 and 34, issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
which can be obtained by sending a postal to Wash- 
ington, much attention is given to the nutritive value 
and comparative cost of different meats. Beef and 
mutton stand high in the list and should be freely 
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used in the daily diet, as they are both easily digested 
and can be served in a variety of ways. 

The best beef is of a bright red color, veined with 
white, with a moderate amount of whitish outside fat. 
The flesh should have a firm, smooth, open grain. 
The sirloin and porterhouse cuts make the best steaks. 
Good roasts are cut from the ribs, sirloin and tip of 
the loin. This last cut is what is used for porter- 
house steaks and cannot always be secured when 
there is a demand for steaks. A tip roast is expen- 
sive, but very juicy and tender, and every bit can be 
used in one way or another. Round steak makes 
good rolled beef, beef tea, Hamburg steak, ora stew. 
The round is tough and needs much cooking, but has 
a good flavor and very little waste. The rump is ex- 
cellent for a pot roast, beef & la mode, braised or 
corned beef. If beef is kept some time it has a better 
quality and is more tender than freshly hung meat. 

Good mutton has a dark red color and plenty of 
hard white fat. Mutton, like beef, improves with age. 
The best roasts are the leg, loin or fore quarter, which 
can be boned and stuffed. Stews and broths are 
made from the neck and breast. French chops look 
best on the table. They are the most costly, being 
cut from the ribs and weighed before the bone is 
trimmed. The loin chops are more economical to 
use often, as they are tender and have little waste. 
The leg is used for boiling. Mutton is in season all 
the year, lamb only from May to September. Lamb 
is cut like mutton, but should be cooked longer. 


Veal is expensive, somewhat indigestible, and 


needs much flavoring and long cooking. It is best 
in spring and summer. Good veal has pink meat and 
firm, white fat. The best cuts are the loin and rib 
for roasts and chops; the leg for steaks, cutlets and 
a solid piece boned for a stuffed roast; the neck for 
stews and the knuckle for broths. 

There are different opinions about the use of pork, 
which is a heat-producing food. Many people think 
it should be used sparingly and in winter only. 
Fresh pork ribs and loins are the best roasts and 
chops, and should have white fat and pale red flesh. 
Salt pork, bacon, ham and sausage are the best forms 
of pork. They are all inexpensive, and can be used 
safely in moderation, with a mixed diet. Salt pork 
and bacon are quite essential in frying and seasoning 
veal and fish. : 

All meat should be removed at once from the paper 
in which it is wrapped, laid upon a plate and placed 
near theice. Before cooking, meat should be washed 
or wiped with a wet cloth. If any part seems in the 
least tainted, or if it has a strong smell, a little soda 
dissolved in water and rubbed over the surface may 
restore the freshness. However, it is not safe to use 
meat that seems doubtful as to freshness. 

The most experienced housekeeper is liable to be 
deceived in purchasing poultry, and much dependence 
must be placed on the word of the marketman as to 
the age of afowl. If the breastbone of a chicken 
can be bent, it generally indicates youth, unless the 
bone has been broken. Good chickens should have 


yellow skin and plump breasts, short legs and soft, 
yellow feet. Broilers should weigh from one to two 
pounds. Heavier fowls need longer cooking. A ten- 
pound turkey is a good size to buy for a small family. 
The flesh should be firm and white, the breast full 
and the legs black. Marketmen are careless about 
dressing poultry, and the purchaser should see that a 
fowl is properly cleaned. 

A varied diet is important to secure health, hence 
fish should be used often, on account of its digesti- 
bility, its freedom from fat and also its cheapness 
and variety. Fish should be as fresh as possible. 
It should have firm flesh, bright eyes, and red gills. 
When the flesh seems flabby the fish has been long 
out of water. Al! fish should be carefully washed and 
salted as soon as it reaches the kitchen. It should 
be kept in a cool place, but not in the refrigerator, as 
the odor of fish is quickly absorbed by milk and butter. 

The average market is so well supplied with vege- 
tables, both fresh and canned, that a variety can be 
secured all the year through. A good quality of 
peas, tomatoes, beans and corn can be bought cheaply 
by the dozen or half dozen cans. With a cellar well 
stocked with canned vegetables and fruits, the house- 
keeper always has something to fall back upon in 
case of emergency. Fresh vegetables are always 
preferable and should be used abundantly, especially 
in summer, when lighter, simpler foods are desirable. 

If the pantry cupboards are spacious, it is wise to 
have a supply of staple articles in large quantities. 
Bread flour should be bought by the barrel, pastry 
and coarse flours in five or ten-pound weights. Granu- 
lated and pulverized sugar can be purchased by the 
dollar’s worth. Spices, currants, raisins, soda, cream 
of tartar, baking powder, rice, tapioca, cereals, dried 
peas and beans, macaroni and other articles in fre- 
quent use, should be kept on hand, so that time need 
not be wasted in frequent trips to the shops. 


MENUS FOR A WEEK. 
SUNDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Creamed Potatoes. 

Coffee. 
Dinner. 
Boiled Salmon, Egg Sauce. 
Sliced Cucumber. Bread. 
Coffee. 


Lamb Chops. 
Brown Bread. Bananas. 
Tomato Soup. 
Boiled Potatoes. 
Vanilla Ice Cream. 
MONDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Oatmeal. Salmon and Potato Hash. 
Toasted Brown Bread. Coffee. 
Dinner. 
Roasted Veal Chops. 
Bread. 
Coffee. 


Oranges. 


Tomato Soup. 
Riced Potatoes. 
Huckleberry Pie. 


Peas. 
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Supper. 
Welsh Rarebdit. Toast. 
White Fruit Cake. Tea. 


TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Calves’ Liver and Bacon. Lyonnaise Potatoes. 
Entire Wheat Muffins. Coffee. Apples. 


Dinner. 


Roast Beef. Browned Potatoes. Asparagus on Toast. 


Currant Jelly. Bread. Saltines. 
Cheese. Preserved Ginger. Coffee. 
Supper. 
Lettuce and Egg Salad. Rolls. White Fruit Cake. 
Preserved Strawberries. Tea. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Breakfast. 
Creamed Codfish. Hashed Potatoes. 
Entire Wheat Muffins. Pickles. Coffee. 
Oranges. 


Dinner. 
Cold Roast Beef. 
Stewed Tomato. 
Wine Sauce. 


Asparagus Soup. 
Mashed Potatoes. 
Radishes. Custard Souffié. 
Coffie. 
Supper. 
Scrambled Eggs on Toast. Buns. 


White Fruit Cake. Preserved Cherrtes. Tea. 


THURSDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Beef Sauté. Fried Potatoes. Bread. 
Coffee. Griddle Cakes, Maple Sirip. 


Dinner. 

Lamb .Stew with Dumplings. Boiled Potatoes 
Danielions. Bread. Rice Pudding. 
Coffee. 

Supper. 

Cold Roast Beef. Buns. Maple Sugar Cake. 
Preserved Cherries. Tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Lamb Stew. Hashed Potatoes. Dipped Toast. 
Coffee. Bananas. 

Dinner. 

Clear Soup. Broiled Shad. French Fried Potatoes. 
Lettuce. Bread. Fresh Strawberries. 
Saltines Coffee. 


Preserved Strawberries. 


Supper. 
Fricasseed Lobster, Bread. Maple Sugar Cake. 
Gingerbread. Preserved Pineapple. Tea 


SATURDAY, 


Breakfast. 


Broiled Ham. Shirred Eggs. Baked Potatoes. 
Corn Bread. Coffee. Apples. 
Dinner. 


Macaroni Soup. 
Boiled Potatoes. 
Bread. 


Boiled Tongue, Tomato Sauce. 
Asparagus on Toast. 
Tapioca Cream. Coffee. 
Supper. 
Baked Beans. Rolls. Maple Sugar Cake. 
Preserved Pineapple. Chocolate. 


Tomato Soup, 

One quart of soup stock, one quart of tomato, one tea- 
spoonful each of sugar and salt, one saltspoonful of pepper. 
Stew the tomato until soft enough to rub through a sieve. 
Add sugar, salt, pepper and boiling hot stock; thicken 
with one tablespoonful of flour mixed smooth with one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, stirred gradually into the 
soup. Strain again and serve very hot with croutons or 
dinner biscuit. 


Vanilla Ice Cream. 

Scald one pint of cream and one pint of rich milk. Add 
one cupful of sugar. When cold, add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Pour the cream into a freezer and turn until the 
cream is hard, remove the beater, pack the cream in a 
mold. Wrap a strip of buttered cloth about the edge of 
the cover and place the mold ina pail filled with mashed 
ice and coarse salt. Cover closely with old carpet. This 
ice cream costs about half as much as that ordered from a 
caterer and is about as good. It can be varied by using 
other extracts for flavoring, or a cupful of fruit juice— 
peach, strawberry or raspberry. 

Welsh Rarebit. 

Place in a chafing dish or a saucepan one teaspoonful of 
butter, one-fourth cupful of rich milk or cream and one- 
fourth pound or one cupful of rich cream cheese, cut into 
bits. Beat one egg, stir into it one teaspoonful of mus- 
tard, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and a speck of cayenne. 
When the cheese is melted, add the egg and cook until it 
thickens a little, stirring all the time to prevent curdling. 
Have ready half slices of toast, spread a spoonful of the 
rarebit on each piece and serve. Ale can be used instead 
of cream. 

White Fruit Cake. 

One cupful of sugar creamed with one-half a cupful of 
butter. Add the beaten white of one egg, one cupful of 
milk, two cupfuls of flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one cupful of stoned raisins and sliced 
citron and one teaspoonful of sherry. Flour the fruit be- 
fore stirring it into the cake. Bake for forty minutes or 
longer in a moderate oven. Rub the pan with lard and 
sprinkle flour over it before putting the cake dough into it. 
Entire Wheat Muffins. 

One and one-half cupfuls of entire wheat, two level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one cupful of milk, one beaten 
egg, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Mix the beaten egg with the milk, pour it 
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over the flour mixed with the other dry materials, add the 
melted butter and beat thoroughly. Pour the batter into 
a hot, buttered gem iron and bake about half an hour. 
Asparagus on Toast. 

One of the best of spring vegetables is asparagus, which 
makes a pleasing variety in the bill of fare. It isso much 
liked in my family that it is served almost every day dur- 
ing its short season. There are two methods of cooking 
asparagus, which are both good. /%rs¢t: Wash and break 
into inch pieces, rejecting the tough ends. Cook in boil- 
ing salted water to cover about twenty minutes. Drain, 
season with butter, pepper and salt, and serve on half 
slices of toast moistened with a little of the water in which 
the asparagus is cooked; or serve with a white sauce 
poured over the asparagus and toast. Second: Cook as 
directed above, drain off the water, add one cupful of rich 
milk, butter, pepper and salt and serve in saucers. If as- 
paragus is cooked without breaking the stalks, it is hard 
to cut, and much of the goodness of the vegetable is 
wasted. 

Lettuce and Egg Salad. 

Arrange crisp lettuce leaves in nests of two or three 
leaves, in a salad bowl. Cut three hard boiled eggs into 
quarters and place on the lettuce. Serve with mayon- 
naise or boiled salad dressing. 

Asparagus Soup. 

One bundle of asparagus, one pint of water, one pint of 
milk or thin cream, one-half an onion, one tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour, salt and pepper. Cut the heads 
from the asparagus and cook for twenty minutes in boiling 
salted water. Cook the stalks and onion in one pint of 
water for twenty minutes. Rub this through a sieve. 


Blend butter and flour, add one pint of boiling milk, 


pepper and salt to taste. 
and boil for five minutes. 
heads and serve very hot. 
Custard Souffle. 

Two tablespoonfuls each of butter, flour and sugar, one- 
cupful of milk, four eggs. Boil the milk. Blend the 
butter and flour, add them gradually to the boiling milk, 
stirring often. Beat the sugar with the yolks of eggs. 
Add to the cooked mixture and set away to cool. When 
cold add the whites, beaten to a stiff froth, and bake ina 
buttered dish for twenty minutes in a moderate oven, 
Serve immediately with wine sauce —(Miss Parloa.) 


Mix with the cooked asparagus 
Strain again, add the asparagus 


Scrambled Eggs. 

Melt one tablespoonful of butter in a chafing dish. 
Have ready five beaten eggs mixed with five tablespoon- 
fuls of milk. Pour this into the chafing dish, season with 
salt and pepper. Stir frequently until the egg is thick 
and creamy. Serve on slices of buttered toast. 

Rice Pudding. 

Wash three tablespoonfuls of rice. Soak it in one pint 
of milk for one hour. Let it stand in the oven until the 
milk is absorbed, then add one cupful of milk, three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
one-half cupful of stoned raisins,a pinch of salt and a 
grate of nutmeg. Bake one hour and a half and serve hot 
with hard sauce or butter. 

Maple Sugar Cake. 

Cream one cupful of sugar with one-half a cupful of 
butter. Add one whole egg and the yolk of another, beaten, 
one scant cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour sifted with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in a biscuit tin 
or in two deep jelly tins from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 


Frosting, 

Boil one cupful of maple sugar or brown sugar with one- 
fourth of a cupful of boiling water until it hairs when 
dropped from a spoon into cold water. Remove from the 
fire and pour it slowly on to the beaten white of one egg, 
stirring all the time. When thick enough to use, spread 
over the cake. 

Clear Soup. 

Put intoa kettle the remnants of roast beef, beefsteak, 
or any chops which have been left over, with two quarts 
of cold water, four cloves, four allspice, one teaspoonful of 
mixed herbs (sage, summer savory, thyme, marjoram and 
bay leaves) tied in a bit of cotton cloth, one onion, one- 
half a carrot and turnip cut into pieces. Cook slowly for 
two hours. Remove the meat, which can be used for hash 
or mince meat, strain the stock through a napkin. When 
cool, remove the fat and heat the soup, seasoning with 
salt and pepper to taste. If not strong enough, add a tea- 
spoonful of beef extract. Serve with croutons. 
Fricasseed Lobster. 

Put intoa saucepan one tablespoonful of butter and one- 
half a cupful of hot water. When the butter is melted, 
add two cupfuls of lobster cut into small pieces. When 
this is hot add one tablespoonful of vinegar, a little salt, 
pepper, mace and mustard, and one beaten egg. Stir con- 
stantly until the sauce is thick and creamy. Serve very 
hot. This fricassee can be prepared in a chafing dish. 
Shirred Eggs. 

Break four or five eggs into a buttered dish and place it 
in the oven. When the white is set, beat the eggs gently 
with a fork, season with salt and pepper and serve at once. 
Corn Bread. 

One cupful of corn meal, one cupful of wheat flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one beaten egg, one cupful 
of milk, one tablespoonful of melted butter. Mix in the 
order given and bake for twenty to thirty minutes in a 
biscuit tin or in a hot, buttered gem iron if individual 
muffins are preferred. 

Tapioca Cream. . 

Soak one and one-half tablespoonfuls of pearl tapioca 
over night in enough cold water tocover. In the morning 
drain off the water, add one pint of milk and cook ten 
minutes in a double boiler. Beat the yolks of two eggs 
with one-half a cupful of sugar and one and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of cocoanut. Stir this into the boiling mixture, 
and boil it five minutes. Add a little salt and one tea- 
spoonful of lemon or vanilla extract. Pour the custard 
into a dish and spread the beaten whites of two eggs, 
mixed with one heaping tablespoonful of powdered sugar, 
over the top. Sprinkle with cocoanut and brown. Serve 


very cold. 
—Annabel Lee. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 
Foul water will quench fire. 
Friends are the nearest relations. 
God stays long, but strikes at last. 
Great engines turn on small pivots. 
Fools are wise men in the affairs of women. 
Fools build houses, and wise men buy them. 
God comes at last when we think he is farthest off. 
Good men must die, but death cannot kill their names. 
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THE MAYTIME. 


In the beautiful blue of morning, 
In noontide’s brighter glow, 
With hint of summer show, 

In flush of the golden gloaming, 

In the pale stars softly shining— 
Is the Maytime. 


In light dancing waves of ocean, 
In west wind from forest and plain 
That rollicking tumbles the main, 

In fresh, sweet exhilaration 

Of the scented gales’ swift motion, 
Is the Maytime. 


In rippling, laughing brooklets 
Whose banks are sweet with flow'rs 
That breathe of sunny hours, 

In fleecy, floating cloudlets 

That fleck the sky like wavelets, 

Is the Maytime. 


In the wreath of friendship’s twining, 
In roses red of love, 
In peace—life’s restful dove, 
And oh, in my heart's glad chiming, 
Where sweet content is dwelling, 
Is the Maytime. 
—L. Eugenie Eldridge. 
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GRANDPA’S FABLE. 
A Story for Perplexed Young Mothers. 


HE had just finished putting 
the children to bed, and was 
tired out and discouraged. 
It seemed to her that they 
never acted so badly as when 
visiting at her husband’s 
old home, where, of all 
places, she most wished them 
to show that they had been 
carefully trained. As she 
passed through the hall, on 
her way to the piazza, she 
heard Aunt Louise say, 
“You never would have 

thought that aaa would be so poor a discipli- 

narian. Archie used to have so sweet a disposition, 
but she has spoiled it with bad training.” And 

Mother Hathaway rejoined : 

“ His father never—” 

But Marguerite hurried on, glad not to know what 
naughty thing Archie did of which his father was 
never guilty. She drew a long breath as she sank 
into a rocking-chair. She was so tired! 

The three toddlers, for the oldest was only five, 
were lively, healthy, active children, and bright 
enough to see that punishment was not quite so sure 
to follow their misdoings when they were at grand- 
ma’sasathome. So between the unusual indulgence 
and mamma’s desire to make as little trouble as pos- 
sible, they managed to send mamma to bed in tears 
nearly every night. To-day’s behavior was the worst 


yet, and Marguerite to that at 
Louise must be right. The trouble must be in her 
training. Whata bitter reflection after she had tried so 
hard to do her whole duty as a mother! 

Marguerite did not notice that grandpa was in his 
big, red chair at the end of the piazza, or she would 
have sighed less audibly ; but grandpa, though appar- 
ently lost in his newspaper, had heard, and, better 
still, his warm, fatherly heart had understood. 

“Why! I haven’t fed my biddies. How careless! 
Margret, don’t you want to see me feed my biddies? 
Your chicks have gone to roost first to-night.” 

Now, Marguerite was too tired to care for hens or 
chickens, but she would not deny grandpa, who took 
so much pride in his fowls, so she took the proffered 
dish of cracked corn and proceeded to the hen yard. 

It was late, and the chickens came running and 
flying up with clamorous haste. Grandpa was very 
methodical in his treatment of his feathered beauties. 
The hens had their repast in troughs at one end of 
the large yard, while the chickens were served with 
dough spread on boards laid at the other end. 

“*Margret’’ was intrusted with the feeding of the 
hens. The more delicate and interesting duty of 
feeding the chicks grandpa always reserved for him- 
self. Marguerite had soon completed her task and 
returned to watch grandpa as he carefully doled out 
the dough. 

“Now, Margret,” he began, “say what you're a 
mind to, a hen is an intelligent bird! See how know- 
ing them chickens look when I hold out a ladleful of 
dough. ’Sh— off there, you big fellow. This ain't 
your table!” and grandpa waved his ladle sternly at 
a half-grown chicken which was making quick work 
of the provisions of the tiny chicks. “ He’s a greedy 
scamp, Margret, and I have to give him a lesson 
‘bout every day,” he continued to Marguerite, while 
he reached forward and gave the audacious rooster 
a vigorous tap on his back with the ladle. “ Now 
you keep to your own table, sir.” 

“ What beauties these little darlings are! exclaimed 
Marguerite, as she picked up a tiny chicken and 
gently fondled it. It pecked softly at her hand and 
cuddled down with a confiding air. 

“Yes, yes, Margret,” returned grandpa, “he ain’ta 
week old. They’re prettiest when they’re youngest. 
And that reminds me of my fable. P’r’aps you’|] like 
‘ter hear it. I don’t s’pose it’s as good as -sop’s or 
any of them noted fellers, but there’s some truth in 
it and ’twon’t hurt you any to hear it just about now.” 

Marguerite signified her desire to hear the fable, 
and grandpa went on. 

“You see that big, saucy chicken over there? the 
one I whacked a minute ago?” 

Marguerite assented with a silent bow. 

“ Wa'al, now, he was in an early brood, and he 
was mighty cunning when he was the size of that 
feller you have in your hand—just a soft bunch of 
yellow and white down, with the cutest little head and 
brightest eyes. I used ‘ter tell mother he was pret- 
tier’n her canary, and he was—that’s a fact! and a 
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sight more interesting. Wa’al, everybody fell in love 
with that chicken. Louise was so crazy over him she 
wanted to paint him from life. Said she’d never seen 
such delicate colors in a common fowl afore, and she 
had him in the house and tried to make him stand 
still while she took his picture. And Miss Williams— 
lives down in that brown house yonder—she used’ter 
come up to see him ’most every day, and she was 
always telling what a fine, handsome chicken he was 
and how modest, not greedy and ugly like some are; 
and she wanted I should sell her a settin’ of his 
mother’s eggs. She was sure he was a specially fine 
breed. Here, there! stop that!” 

Grandpa's voice was raised, and again the ladle 
came down on the naughty chicken, which was this 
time viciously picking a smaller companion. 

“There! you see how I have to train him. Wa’al, 
where was I?” 

“Mrs. Williams thought he was of fine breed,” sup- 
plied Marguerite. 

“Oh,yes! She’sright *bout that, too; though she’s 
changed her mind now,” and grandpa chuckled to 
himself. ‘“ But there’s where the fable part comes 
in,” he continued. ‘“ He was a peart fellow and grew 
’mazing fast, and, in course of nature, 7a/ure, mind 
you, Margret, he lost off all his soft, pretty down, with 
its yellow puffiness, which always made me think of 
Archie’s yellow curls ; before you cut ’em off I mean. 
Wa’al, a sorrier looking chick you never saw than 
that critter when he was gettin’ his feathers. He 
ain’t handsome now; but he was a sight three weeks 
ago, and no mistake! His pretty feathers all gone 
and only hateful little pinfeathers sticking out all 
over him. Andhis disposition changed too. He was 
kinder off his feed awhile, and he stopped that pretty 
chirp the women folks liked so well. And he grew 
ugly in his ways. That’s when Mis’ Williams and 
Louise dropped his acquaintance. Mis’ Williams 
didn’t want the settin’ of eggs, and she had consider- 
able to say about his ugly temper. 

“But, you see, I’ve raised chickens this thirty year 
and I didn’t get scared soeasy. He’s got a good, 
smart look in his eye if he has lost his soft little ways, 
and he carries his head pretty well for a young rooster. 
Louise makes no end of fun of that cracked voice of 
his, but he’ll have a good crow on him by and by. 
He is pretty forward, always first for his dough and 
not over careful about crowding the younger chicks, 
and he’s rather free with his beak when he can get 
a good dab at another’s back. ‘Take him all around 
you might think him poor stuff. Mother says he 
ain’t worth raisin’ and Mis’ Williams says he has in- 
herited bad traits. She’s great on heredity, you know. 
She declares I can never make anything out of him. 
He does give me a good deal of care. I have to rap 
him a half dozen times a day and I talk consid’able 
to him—rather sharp sometimes ; but—” 

Grandpa paused while he scanned the flock care- 
fully through his spectacles, as if searching for some 
particular chicken. 

“Ah, there’s the one I want,” he cried. ‘“ Over 


there by the grape rock, that large, handsome cock 
with the big tail feathers. See him, Margret?” 

Marguerite assured him that she had found the 
master spirit of the yard and added: “No question 
about 47s being of superior breed.” 

“Ah, ah,” laughed grandpa, “you’re right, just 
right, and this little troublesome rascal is the same 
breed, purest blood in town; and that’s just the way 
he'll look a year from now. When he’s strutting 
around next spring, scratching up worms for his flock 
and gallantly escorting his wives and sweethearts, 
Mis’ Williams will say, ‘ Now, what I want is a rooster 
like that fine fellow.’ But I shall have a deal o’ trainin’ 
and feedin’ to do before then, and, Margret, you’ll 
have a deal o’ trainin’ and feedin’ to do before your 
boys are great, stalwart men, good to look at and 
safe for a woman to trust her heart and life with; but 
don’t you get discouraged because they don’t act so 
handsome while they're growing as they did when 
they were downy little chicks with no say o’ their 
own. They’re only pinfeathering. Don’t you be pes- 
tered by what Louise and Mis’ Williams say. They 
hain’t never had any of their own to bring up—and 
better not mind too much what mother says. It’s 
near thirty years since her’s were babies, and she has 
most forgot how ’tis, but it’s different with me. I’ve 
had the chickens all the time, you know, and they’re - 
*bout the same as children. What do you think of 
my fable, Margret?” 

“Why, father,” laughed Marguerite, “that is just 
the fable I need. I'll try to remember that my boys 
are ‘pinfeathering,’ and trust they'll turn out as well 
as your chickens.” 

And with lightened heart and new courage she went 
back to the house, and slept that night without a tear 
on her pillow. 

—Marion B. Knight. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 


Faith—The reserve fund of piety. 

Hope—The certainty of uncertainty. 

Coward—A man with strong legs and a weak heart. 

Etiqguette—Politeness dressed in frills and furbelows. 

Blood—An expensive fluid for washing injured feelings. 

Faults—Of the heart impulsive; of the mind premedi- 
tated. 

Baptism—Vaccination against future punishment. It 
does not always take or protect. 

Balances—Typical of justice because they are in un- 
stable equilibrium. We say justice wavers in the balance. 

Economy—To lend nothing, not even the ears to a 


friend or a beggar; to be saving of everything, even of 
kind words. 

Blushes—The red flag of shame; the danger signal of 
modesty. Often disregarded with a resulting accident 
and general disaster. 

Flirtation—The beginning of a fire. Sometimes called 
sparking. But the little spark often ends in a fire that 
consumes the whole house. 
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THE TIME TO MARRY. 


A bonny lass in Sunny Valley, 
Holds my fort—shy, winsome Sally, 

And when I take her hand in mine, 
My heartbeat speeds too swift for tally; 
Her eyelids droop, I steal a kiss 

From off a cheek with crimson glowing, 
While Cupid draws, a hit or miss, 

His bow, and hits at every throwing. 


Long coyly she was wont te dally, 
Whene’er I asked shy, winsome Sally, 
If she would lay her hand in mine, 
And walk with me through life’s long valley 
With even step both now and then; 
3ut when I[ pressed her not to tarry 
And made my pleadings “‘ where” and “ when,” 
She said, “ Ah, yes, some day we'll marry.” 
Thus waited I for winsome Sally, 
The bonny lass of Sunny Valley, 
To lay her hand for aye in mine, 
Who witchingly so long did dally, 
And would not name the day or date; 
But now she smiles, my winsome fairy, 
And lays her hand, Oh, blissful fate, 
In mine and says, “ 70-day we'll marry.” 
—JSohn Wentworth. 
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A GOOD WHITE SAUCE. 


Commended to Young Housekeepers. 


O valuable and far reaching are the good 
qualities of this one recipe, that I would 
like on entering the houses of all young 
housekeepers to see framed upon the 
wall: “ Two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 

tablespoonfuls of flour and one pint of milk.” This 
is the simple method of making the sauce. Take two 
tablespoonfuls of butter; putin a saucepan on the fire. 
As it begins to melt, stir smoothly in two even table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and to that one pint of milk; stir 
all the time so that the sauce may not burn, and when 
thickened take from the fire and season with pepper 
and salt. This is the beginning of any of the purees. 
Tomato Pureg. 

Make one pint of white sauce; pass a three pound can 
of tomatoes through a sieve, rubbing all the pulp through 
and getting out all seed; into this stir one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda, and when the frothing is done, add salt, and 
then stir into the sauce on the fire. Have some dice of 
toasted bread in the tureen and pour in the hot soup. 
Potato Puree 

Is made ina similar style, only omitting the soda and 
not having the sauce quite so thick to start with; puree of 
green peas, of cauliflower or celery is also made in the 
same way, first boiling the vegetables until tender, then 
pressing through the sieve. Any of these soups, espe- 
cially the tomato, can be quickly made, and will relieve 
the mind of a hostess who has to add to her dinner on 
short notice. 

White Sauce 

Is valuable in many ways with fish; for boiled bass, 
red snapper or chub, it is the sauce par excellence. To a 
pint of sauce, add three hard boiled eggs cut into small 


pieces, a tablespoonful of minced parsley, a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice and one of Worcestershire sauce. All fish 
is better with a touch of lemon. Whatever fish is left 
over should be picked up, and put into a covered dish on 
ice. The next morning pour over it some white sauce, 
mix well and season with a little red pepper and salt, put 
into a baker or individual fish dishes, scatter over with 
bread crumbs and a few bits of butter and bake a few 
moments; or make the sauce a little thicker, form the mix- 
ture into croquettes, roll in cracker dust and fry lightly. 
Oysters. 

There is no nicer way to cook oysters than to cream 
them; here is the recipe. Make a pint of sauce, take one 
quart of oysters, add a little finely chopped celery, salt 
and pepper, boil until the oysters are plump, drain otf the 
liquor and then put oysters and sauce together, stirring 
lightly. These served in patties are particularly good. 
Stewed Sweetbreads. 

Have the sweetbreads trimmed and skinned, simmer 
slowly until tender, drop into cold water, take out and 
wipe, cut up small with a silver knife—steel injures the 
flavor—have one pint of sauce for two average-sized sweet- 
breads, add a teaspoonful of minced parsley, stir in the 
sweetbreads whilst on the fire and serve very hot. A can 
of mushrooms can be added also, and a little wine. 
Creamed Eggs 

Is another very nice dish for breakfast, luncheon or sup- 
per. Boil hard one dozen eggs, cut up small, season with 
salt and pepper; add to these one pint of white sauce. It 
is good then, or perhaps better if put into a baker, with 
bread crumbs and a little butter put on top, and browned. 
Cold Meats. 

Often a small quantity of cold fowl! is on hand, seem- 
ingly of little use, but try this plan: Mince it all very fine, 
add to it on the fire one pint of white sauce and, if you 
choose, alittle sherry. If necessary to increase the quan- 
tity, cut small a can of mushrooms; in ten or fifteen min- 
utes you have a dish that no one will fail to relish. 
Canned Salmon 

Makes a very good imitation a la Newburg, used in this 
way. Drain off the meat from the liquor and pick out all 
bones ; to the white sauce add two well-beaten eggs slowly 
stirred in, so as not to curdle, then put in the salmon and, 
when quite hot, a little wine, just before serving. Any 
cold meat, minced fine, makes a nice hash when put into 
white sauce and highly seasoned, veal being perhaps the 
best; if liked, a suspicion of onion can be added. 
Croquettes. 

Make the sauce a little thicker, add the meat chopped 
or ground fine, set the dish on ice and, when very cold, 
mold, dip into beaten egg to which a little water has been 
added, roll into cracker dust and fry. 

One more use for white sauce. Few cooks know how 
to serve vegetables, fewer housekeepers how to teach 
them. Their idea is a horrid starch made of flour 
and water and called drawn butter. Let them try the 
white sauce put over boiled potatoes, asparagus, caul- 
iflower, ladies’ cabbage, indeed almost every kind of 
vegetable, and they will soon see the difference. 

Write upon the tablets of the memory, you who 
are anxious to be known as first-class housekeepers, 
this recipe: “Two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour and one pint of milk,” and 
you will have “A Good White Sauce.” 

—Mrs. Jeannie C. Howard. 
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PINK DAISIES. 


Not the white fringed marguerite, 
Never like the roses sweet, 
But still very fair, they greet, 

Pink daisies ! 
Fairy ring, where elves may dance, 
In the silv’ry moonbeams glance. 
What doth more garden enhance, 

Than pink daisies? 
Clustered pink, with hearts of gold, 
Looking up to morn’s sky, bold, 
Hue like rose, to grass infold, 

Pink daisies! 

— Florence Cone. 
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FOOD AND THE BRAIN. 

Bot Overfeeding and Underfeeding Potent Causes of Indi- 
gestion, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia. 

HAVE always believed, that the 
much vaunted superiority of 
man’s intellect over that of the 
weaker sex, had its origin, not in 
the size or formation of the 
brain, but in its relation to those 
less valued, but equally useful 
portions of anatomy, the digest- 
ive organs and the stomach. 
Much observation and a fair 
amount of personal experience, 
as time goes on, strengthens this 
belief and leads me to aver, that 

woman if she desires equality must pay to her diet 
the same attention as man pays to his. Why is it 
that so many people (women especially) are the 
victims of dyspepsia? And anyone who has suffered 
from this most unpleasant of ailments, knows that it 
is impossible for a man or woman so afflicted to 
creditably accomplish any work, which requires in its 
fulfillment a reasonable amount of brain power. 
This disease, which dulls the reasoning powers, and 
renders the organs of thought unfit to cope with their 
accustomed tasks, is directly due to either inju- 
dicious, or over, or underfeeding. In its early days 
it is a nuisance to the brain worker; neglected until 
it becomes chronic, it steals away all that is best and 
brightest of one’s mind and thought, ahd renders the 
man or woman, in whose heart the bud of promise 
once bade fair to burst into a radiant blossom, a 
flat failure. 

Such a thing asa simple toothache has many a time 
knocked all the vim and ambition out of a man or 
woman, ordinarily having courage and fortitude 
enough to stand before a cannon’s mouth. To be 
sure a toothache can be cured, if not in any other 
way, at least by a visit to the dentist, but its near 
relative, the neuralgia, is by no means so easy to get 
rid of, while equally hard to bear. In cases of 
neuralgia, the sufferer, for weeks together, may be 
dulled to a knowledge of anything, but the intense 
pain he or she has been suffering, and yet doubtless 


attention to diet. 

What a lot of persons, women in particular, suffer 
from a whole chapter of ailments, all of which could 
be summed upin one word, “ underfeds.” They are 
not the people, either, who have not the price of a 
meal, and who don’t know where to get it. Tell them 
that their bodies and nerves are suffering from starva- 
tion and they will look at you with blank astonish- 
ment written on their faces, and probably “ cut ” you 
the next time you meet them. 

Some of these days, a physician will be born (not 
made) who will work only for the honor of curing his 
patients, and without any desire for filthy lucre. 
This man (though, perhaps, it may be a woman), will 
cure by diet alone. He will deprive woman of her 
best friend and worst enemy, the teapot, or at least, 
he will Jimit indulgence in that line, to one cup a 
week. He will order his-patient a beefsteak at break- 
fast time, a bird at luncheon, a strengthening soup 
and several slices from a good joint at dinner. He 
will allow no rich pastry, very little cake, but he will 
give in its stead an abundance of fresh fruit. He 
will tolerate the use of no stimulant, but he will order 
plenty of pure water at all times and seasons, taken 
both inwardly and outwardly. He will set down his 


foot against late hours, shopping hours, excessive 
dancing and tight lacing, but he will insist on long 
walks in the open air, comfortable shoes, clothing 
which hangs from the shoulders and gives the lungs 


a chance to drink in their fill of pure ozone without 
being taxed almost to bursting. 

And the women and men whom he treats and cures, 
(for he will cure his patients and thereby win the 
fame and money which he has not sought), will be 
the men and women who will be the shining lights of 
all trades and professions in which strong, healthy 
brains, and clear intellects are a factor to success. 

A great evil is being continually wrought by the 
tendency of women to just “take a bite,” to save the 
trouble of preparing an ordinary meal for just them- 
selves. This assertion applies not only to the house- 
keeper who goes without her dinner, to save herself 
trouble, but to the business woman, who at lunch 
time, makes a meal on tea or coffee, pie, cake, ice 
cream and pickles. Let such an one, try, just for one 
week, the plan of taking a soup or a steak, in place 
of the indigestible sweets, and mark the increased 
power of endurance, the added strength, the bright- 
ness of brain and eye, which will result from the 
simple treatment. Let the man who buys two beers 
and a cigar at lunch time, spend a little more money, 
get a good meal, and note how much easier the after- 
noon is to get through, and how much more of an 
appetite there is to take to the late dinner. 

It is not necessary to be a great eater in order to 
be a great thinker, but it 7s absolutely necessary that 
the food taken shall nourish and build up the brain 
as well asthe body. Overeating, like overwork, makes 
Jack a dull boy, but there is a vast difference be- 
tween good feeding and overfeeding. 
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In conclusion, to keep the brain clear, the digestion 
perfect, and (as a natural consequence) the health 
good, avoid a slipshod way of feeding. Eat regularly 
and judiciously, mark what foods, if any, leave head- 
aches or distress behind them, and then steer clear of 
such dishes in the future. Don’t let fear of cholera 
or kindred evils prevent you from eating all the ripe, 
sound fruit you can get, and drinking all the pure 
fresh water, which your thirsty system calls for. 
Don’t think because your friends can indulge in all 
kinds of indigestible articles with impunity, that you 
would be justified in doing likewise, because very 
often such things bring about consequences which do 
not show themselves immediately, and which, if they 
once get hold on the system, can scarcely ever be 
eliminated from it. 

Personal experience teaches that it is next to im- 
possible to exercise the brain to any extent after 
partaking of certain kinds of foods. These are 
generally the fatty, heavy kinds, and their effect on 
the system seems to be a dulling of thought, a general 
disinclination for work of any kind, particularly that 
which calls for any exercise of the creative powers, 
and a heavy sleepiness and languor. Such foods if 
persistently indulged in, could not fail to impair the 
brain power permanently, so, should be avoided as 
scrupulously as one would avoid the plague. These 
are the days when there is no success without brains: 
Be careful then to eat nothing which will impair 
their brightness and ultimately, perhaps, render them 
entirely useless. 

—Helen Combes. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER: 

That if one is obliged to use kerosene lamps in the 
home, they should always have a metal fount, especially 
hand-lamps. A glass kerosene lamp is a dangerous thing 
to have in one’s home, especially where there are children. 

That children should never be allowed to touch lamps 
of any kind. All of us have heard of accidents with them, 
if we have never witnessed any. Never set a lamp on a 
shelf behind a stove, as it vents, it runs over and is liable 
to burst. Never turn down a wick to save oil, and fill your 
room with poisonous gases. Never keep one lighted in 
the sleeping room, orsick room. If you must havea light, 
burn a candle—even a twist of paper in a saucer of lard, 
such as our grandmothers used, is preferable to the terri- 
ble smell of kerosene,—even if it were not poisonous. 

That if you have a lamp suspended over your dining 
table, look out for it. 


That if itis not securely fastened into a beam overhead, 
it may give way, and scatter destruction and death, as I 
know of in one instance. Only a little while ago, one 
came down over a dining-table, and ruined the crockery 
and table linen; very fortunate the owner thought herself 
to escape so easily, for if the lamp had been lighted and 
the family seated at the table, serious consequences must 
have followed. Look well to the safety of the hanging 
and bracket lamps as well as all others. 

That the taste of the coffee, and the color, is affected 
by a metal coffeepot. 


—M. /. P. 
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OUR FAIRYLAND. 


*Mid the green depths of shade, in the forest we strayed, 
And its aisles with our voices were ringing, 

Through its grand Gothic arches the songs that we made 
Rose and fell for to swell with bird’s singing. 


There the daintiest ferns and the greenest of moss 
Harmonize with the cypress wreathed ceiling, 
And the vines there entwine to and fro and across, 

And the stream ‘neath brown shadows is stealing. 


There the smooth shining snakes glide away as we pass, 
With a delicate tremulous motion, 

Scarce moving the blades of the pendulous grass, 
As the deep undercurrents of ocean. 


This is our fairyland, and gay fairies are we 
In this magical region of story; 
Here our revels we hold till the merry hours flee, 
And the sun gilds our castles with glory. 
O. Wright. 
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SLEEP OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 


Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps ; 
Her silent watch the anxious moiher keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes. 
Campbell 
EACEFUL sleep is the sweet 
restorer of tired nature, it is 
the invigorating source to 
which all life goes for relief, 
the main supporter of health 
and strength, and the one 
important solace of all woes. 
Sleep is especially requisite for the young, and its 
length should not be curtailed on any account, for 
its deprivation must inevitably result in serious con- 
sequences. A healthy child can not sleep too much, 
and those weak and sickly require even more than 
the strong and well. It is claimed that children grow 
most when they are asleep, and why should they not? 
for during the period of rest, nervous irritability is 
allayed, in a great measure, and the exhausted mental 
powers are being refreshed to new life and vigor. 

The new-born child sleeps the greater portion of 
the time, waking only when its bodily necessities 
demand. This is nature’s requirement, and should 
there be an inability to sleep it may well be con- 
sidered as an evidence of pain or disease. When 
children’s rest is disturbed.it is generally due to some 
irritation of the stomach and bowels, possibly the 
result of eating too much, or eating at improper 
hours, or eating improper food. ‘lhe last meal of the 
day for a child should be very light, and some little 
time before retiring ; by so doing there is much less 
liability to flatulency and bad dreams. 

Children that are well are apt to sleep profoundly, 
and it should be so arranged that they may never fall 
short in their required supply of sleep, for the active 
limbs of growing children must have a large amount 
of rest, and the expanding frame a sufficient time of 
quiet. Children, and especially city children, can 
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not, as before said, sleep too much. In the city, there 
is a constant and excessive strain upon their senses 
and intellect, and one should hesitate long before 
waking a child for some purpose deemed necessary. 

If it is important that they should rise at a specified 
hour for breakfast, for school, or some employment, 
and they are invariably inclined to sleep beyond that 
hour, the child should be sent to bed at least a half 
hour earlier every night, until the proper amount of 
sleep is supplied, and they awake without being 
disturbed. In case of illness, unless special direc- 
tions are given, they should not be awakened for the 
purpose of giving medicines, for, many times, sleep is 

-much more of a restorative than drugs. Attendants 
upon persons seriously ill, or suffering from some fall, 
or injury about the head, ofttimes think it very im- 
portant to arouse the patient at certain intervals, if 
they are sleeping soundly, with the mistaken idea, 
no doubt, that long, continuous sleep, might debili- 
tate them. They should not be awakened, except by 
the express direction of the physician or surgeon. 

Sleeping rooms should be elevated above the 
ground floor, thus avoiding a tendency to miasmatic 
disease. If possible, it should be so situated as to be 
freely visited by the sunlight. Low beds, almost, or 
quite on the floor, are very unhealthy. The principal 
ingredient of foul air, carbonic acid gas, being heavy, 
falls to the floor. Is it a wonder, then, that so many 
of the children in closely packed tenement houses die, 
when we consider the large number of human beings 
obliged to sleep in one room, the children stowed 
away in their beds on the floor, like sardines in a box, 
there to breathe the poisonous gases that fill the room, 
from the stove, and many breaths, we might reason- 
ably wonder why they do not all die. 

Children should never sleep on feathers, they in- 
duce a debilitating action of the skin, and are very 
exhausting. Feather pillows are also objectionable 
for the young, and especially injurious for teething 
children, who, naturally have a great rush of blood to 
the head, which is augmented by the heat of the 
feathers, and convulsions and other brain difficulties 
are liable to ensue therefrom. Hair does not allow 
such an accumulation of heat, with its exhausting 
results, therefore, a hair mattress and soft hair pil- 
lows, upon a woven wire spring bed, combine the 
highest delights of sleeping, in the hot summer 
weather. The body is cooled and rested from 
repose, under these conditions, as hair is a rapid 
conductor of the animal caloric. 

In the cold, winter weather, it is well to spread a 
woolen blanket over the mattress before putting on 
the sheet, as it will keep the body much warmer. 
The habit of sleeping with the head too high can not 
be too severely condemned, for it compresses the 
chest, bends the neck, and is the means of crooking 
the whole body. Children, too often, become stoop- 
shouldered and deformed, from their heads being 
placed on high pillows. 

Infants, and young’ children who require sleep 
during the hours of day, should have it made con- 


ducive for them to do so. The apartment where they 
are to sleep should be cool and quiet, the shades 
drawn to produce a semi-darkness, the face and hands 
of the little one bathed in tepid water, and they should 
be clothed in a loose, comfortable gown. If these 
conditions are obeyed, baby’s eyes will soon close 
in slumber, not to awaken for two or three hours, 
and then bright and good natured as can be desired. 

It is never as restful to a child to sleep in a hot, 
stuffy room, where there is a bright, glaring light, 
conversation and confusion, and everything inhar- 
monious to the refreshing rest, that gives strength 
and nerve force to the developing baby system. Ad- 
mitting that a child will sleep in such a room, it 
should not be permitted to do so, if it can be avoided. 
Before putting our children to bed for the night they 
should have a sponge bath, and in warm weather be 
carefully powdered, to prevent chafing. Babies and 
young children should be put to bed by six or seven 
o'clock, that they may have a long, quiet and restful 
night. It is well to occasionally look cautiously upon 
them, to make sure that all is right. 

These rules for sleep, if applied, will add strength 
and force to childhood, enlarging the faculties of 
body and mind. 


—Dr. Alice L. Root. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN 


405. Keeping vegetables with the stalks in water till 
cooked. 

406. Keeping Eggs by burying in salt. 

407. Keeping carrots and turnips, by burying in layers 
in a box of sand. 

408. For seeding raisins, pouring boiling water over 
them and, then, draining. 

409. Roasting, or broiling meat over as hot a fire as 
possible. 

410. Roasting potatoes with meat, by paring and put- 
ting on a rack in the pan. 

411. Hickory nut macaroons made of five unbeaten 
eggs, one pound of chopped meats, one pound of pow- 
dered sugar, one tablespoonful of flour, two small tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, dropped in tiny cakes, on 
waxed paper in the pan. 

412. Rubbing irons with a little wax, to prevent starch 
sticking. 

413. Taking ink stains from wash-goods, by rubbing 
with yolk of egg before washing. 

414. Adding a pinch of salt to the white of egg in beat- 
ing, to make it froth. 

415. Removing scorch from linen, by spreading over 
them this mixture : the juice of two onions, one-half ounce 
of white soap, two ounces of fuller’s earth, and one-half 
pint of vinegar, all boiled together and cooled before using. 

416. Peach pudding sauce of the extra juice in a can of 
fruit, with a little sugar and water, and a few drops of al- 
mond extract; boil up and serve. 

Try again next month, 


—Ruth Hail. 
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A HOMELY ART. 
To make home sweet and bright with love, 
As earnest men and women should, 
And peaceful as the realms above, 
Goes far to make housekeeping good. 


To exorcise all selfishness, 
To keep a sympathetic heart, 

And kindness with each look express, 
Is part of good housekeeping art. 


The house and its surroundings clean, 
The baking and cooking right— 

All this, as can be clearly seen 
The best housekeeping dares not slight. 


In fine, to make the house a home, 
A place where heavenly joys abide, 
Beloved where’er its inmates roam, 
Is good housekeeping art applied. 
—A. S. Brendle. 
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“CHERRY RIPE.” 


Lovely in Flower, Luscious in Fruit. 


HAT is lovelier than the cherry—first the 
delicate silvery white masses of lace-like 
blossoms and then the ripe fruit, showing 
its red among the green leaves, and de- 

lighting the eyes of robins and children? The fol- 

lowing collection of recipes will show in how many 
ways the fruit may be used. 

Cherry Meringue. 

Make a rich pie crust, a third of an inch thick, and 
bake a light brown. Have your cherries stoned, and 
sweetened liberally and stewed in their own juice until 
quite thick. Pour into the pastry, and have ready the 
whites of three eggs beaten as stiff as possible with three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Spread this smoothly 
over the cherries and let the pie bake again until itis a 
light brown. Serve cold. 

Cherry Tart and Tartlets. 

Prepare a light, flaky puff paste, and put into a large 
pie plate, and several small ones. Flute the edges with 
afork. Stone the cherries and stew in their own juice, 
well sweetened. When done, take off the fire, let them 
cool, then fill the pastry and sprinkle thickly with white 
sugar. Orthey may be covered with pastry and served 
hot," if preferred. 


Cherry pie was used by Cock Robin in his wooing 
of Jenny Wren, as one of the delights of wedded 
life, and indeed it may truly be said of cherries, 

“ By and by, made in a pie, 
No one will them refuse.” 
Cherry Shortcake. 

Make five or six plates of rich paste; one pound of 
fresh butter, one quart of flour. Make it with ice water, 
rolling and putting butter thickly on one side. Sift the 
flour, and roll again, putting on more butter, and repeat 
this until all is used. Do not touch the pastry with the 
hands. Prepare the cherries as for tart, and place the 
paste and fruit in alternate layers after the pastry is baked 
and has had time to cool. Cover the whole with whipped 
cream, heaped high. It is a beautiful and delicious dish. 
Old-fashioned Virginia Pickled Cherries. 

Put the Morello cherries in stone jars with their stems 


on. Scald in a kettle some vinegar sweetened and flavored 
to taste with allspice, mace, cloves and cinnamon. Pour 
over the cherries, let it stand all night, and the next morn- 
ing pour off and scald again. After repeating this process 
nine times, the pickle is ready for use. This is a very 
characteristic recipe of the careful style of cookery in old 
times. 

Simple Recipe for Pickled Cherries. 

Choose the finest Morello cherries with stems, and put 
them in salt and water for twenty-four hours, then pour 
off this, and pour the vinegar over the cherries. The 
flavor of the fruit needs no additional seasoning. Set the 
jars of pickle, well closed, in the sun for a day or two. 
and the pickle is ready. 

Frosted Cherries. 

Dip the cherries—with the stems on and, if possible, 
the green leaves—in the white of an egg first and then in 
white sugar. Keep on ice, and serve for lunch ina glass 
bowl garnished with green leaves. 

Cherry Wine. 

Bruise the cherries, putting with every gallon a quart of 
boiling water. Let it stand a day and night, stirring occa- 
sionally. Strain it off, add two pounds of sugar to every 
gallon, stop tightly in jars and keep until the next fall, 
when it will be ready for use. 

Cherry Cordial. 

Use ripe Morello cherries, bruising them and straining 
the juice. Sweeten to taste and, when perfectly clear, 
boil it. Put a gill of brandy in every bottle, cork and seal 
tightly. Keepinacool place. Use with crushed ice and 
water. It is a delicious summer beverage. 

Cherry Roll. 

Seed the fruit, sweeten to taste, and let it simmer in its 
own juice until quite thick. Pour one quart of milk over 
a loaf of grated stale bread, beat three eggs very light 
and add to the milk, with a little flour and a large lump of 
melted butter. Put the cherries inside the batter, roll in 
a cloth and boil. Serve with a rich sauce. 

Preserved Cherries. 

Stem and seed the cherries, putting a pound of sugar to 
a pound of fruit. Boil the juice and sugar to a thick 
sirup, put in the cherries and cook until nearly done, 
then take out the fruit and lay on dishes. Boil the sirup 
gently, put back the cherries when cool and let them cook 
alittle more. Take them out and let them cool before 
covering with sirup; put in glass jars and cover with 
paper dipped in French brandy. The stones should be 
taken out with a quill, to preserve the shape of the cherry. 
Crystal or Candied Cherries. 

The recipe is the same as for preserves, except that 
when the cherries are taken out the first time, the sirup is 
cooked until it reaches the thickness of sugar candy. Dip 
the cherries in, letting them get thoroughly saturated with 
the thick sirup, and then dry them. They make beautiful 
decorative fruits for a luncheon served like bonbons. It 
is said that the peculiar excellence of Queen Victoria's 
Christmas plum puddings, which she sends to each absent 
member of the royal household, is the use of candied 
cherries with the other fruits. 

Canned Cherries. 

Use one-third of the weight of the fruit in sugar. After 
this has dissolved, boil slowly for fifteen minutes, then 
put in jars. and seal hot. 

Brandied Cherries. 

Keep the cherries in ice water until ready to cook, then 

boil in rich sirup for a little while. Take them out, let 
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them cool, put in glass jars, and pour over them equal 
parts of the sirup and French brandy, well mixed. Close 
the jars tight. 

Cherries for Winter Use. 

Stone the cherries, add one-fourth their weight of 
sugar, and boil five minutes. Spread on platters and dry 
either in the sun or in a moderate oven. Sprinkle a little 
sugar over them, and pack in jars. Excellent stewed and 
served with roast fowl, or may be used for pies and 
dumplings. 

Cherry Pudding. 

Three cupfuls of flour, two cupfuls of fruit, one cupful 
of molasses, one cupful of milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, well mixed with 
flour, a little salt, one cupful of suet. Mix well, put in a 
buttered mold and boil three and one-half hours. Serve 
with a sauce made as follows: Cream one-half pound of 
butter with six tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, beat in an 
egg, flavor with a wineglassfyl of brandy and half a nut- 
meg. Serve as soon as it boils. The same recipe, used 
in the above way by Mrs. Tyree in her book on Virginia 
cookery, may be used with white sugar in both pudding 
and sauce, and the molasses omitted. A little mace may 
also be used in flavoring the pudding itself. 


Cherry and Almond Cakes (Dutch), 

Heat four pounds of brown sugar with one-half pint of 
milk. Mix together six pounds of flour and two pounds 
of butter, three-fourths of a pound of dried cherries, two 
pounds of bruised almonds, three ounces of mixed spices, 
in which cinnamon should predominate. Pour the brown 
sugar and milk, hot, over the other things, and make into 
a good paste. Cut in various shapes, and bake brown in 
a hot oven. 

Spiced Cherrles. 

Three cupfuls of stoned cherries, one cupful of vinegar, 
sweetened to taste, one tablespoonful of powdered cinna- 
mon, one dessertspoonful of ground ginger, one teaspoon- 
ful of cloves, also ground fine. Cook until it reaches the 
consistency of jam. Keep in glass jars and use with 
meats, the same as jellies or catchup. It is better to use 
the stick cinnamon and grind it oneself, as this is the only 
way it can be procured unadulterated. 

Hungarian Cherry Ple. 

Roll the pastry in a thin sheet as large as a tea tray, 
only it must be square. Have the cherries stoned, sweet- 
ened, and stewed in their juice until they are quite thick. 
Put a large spoonful on each corner, adding bits of butter 
and sprinkling generously with white sugar. Turn over 
the squares, and repeat the process until it is folded into 
a square that can be put in a baking dish. A heaping 
spoonful of fruit, with butter and sugar, should go in the 
center. When taken out of the oven it ought to be brown, 
crisp and deliciously fragrant, saturated with the rich, 
fruity flavor of the juice. 

Cherry Mousse. 

This is one of the new gelatine recipes, and takes its 
name from the rather rough or mossy grain of the dainty. 

Stone one quart of red cherries, and add two cupfuls of 
powdered sugar. Let them stand two hours, then add 
one pint of cold water, the juice of a lemon, and one-half 
package of gelatine, well dissolved. Mix it thoroughly, 
put it in the ice-cream freezer, and let it freeze without 
stirring it. The cherry juice may be strained and used 


instead of the fruit. 
—E£. F. M. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OLD VERSUS YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Old Ways and New Ways Compared and Commented On. 


HEN we speak of “young” 
housekeepers we refer to 
school girls who spend all of 
their time out of school in their 
lessons, and _ consequently, 
have little or no time for 
practical house duties. We 
high school girls know how 
this is; how we are allowed 
no apprenticeship, and how 
people think that being nearly 
twenty years old, and pretend- 
ing to know so much else it is 

out of the question to imagine for amoment that a girl 

cannot make good bread. Our mothers tell us, “If I 

hadn’t noticed when I was young how my mother did 

I don’t know what would have become of me.” 

They forget that while our eyes are watchful, our 
thoughts are far away. Suppose the question of “ Our 
Indians” has been brought up in the “ Science of 
Government”’ class. We sit by the fire apparently 
watching our mother in the preparation of some even- 
ing dish, but in reality pondering the great question. 
Presently we hear, “ I suppose you wouldn’t have the 
Zeast idea how to make this if you were called upon.” 
Thus aroused we can only meekly confess our igno- 
rance; then we try to collect our scattered thoughts 
when we are again interrupted and told to get a blank 
book and pencil and write down every detail of the 
recipe. We submit thinking, ‘“‘ What’s the use of being 
so particular ?” but years after, in the absence of our 
mother, it proves a blessing. 

No wonder the girl, fixing the fire and trying to 
give the characteristics of the Colosseum and on 
going into the other room, finding a leaf of a valued 
book missing—no zonder we say that she leaves the 
poker on the sitting room table where it is afterward 
found—to the horror of the family. They laugh at 
her “absent-mindedness,” forgetting how eager she 
is in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Now our mothers tell us that “no one can do two 
things at a time and do them well,” and so we say 
that if we are to have our whole minds bent upon get- 
ting our educations, we should not be expected to be 
proficient housekeepers. 

We did think we might wash dishes once in a while, 
but our Latin teacher says, “Go over your Latin 
rules while you’re washing dishes.” If you follow his 
advice, ten to one, you break a dish or take twice 
as long to “do up” the work. 

Every old housekeeper has her way of doing things; 
every young housekeeper if she teaches herself, not 
infrequently gets things wrong. We speak from ex- 
perience. Do we not remember teaching ourselves 
to work buttonholes, and how when mater familias 
examined them, they proved to be running around 
the wrong way? Shall we ever forget the two long 
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hours we spent learning to do them nicely? How 
fidgety and almost distracted we got when many 
proved a failure, and we could look /onging/y forward 
to our unfinished composition? One girl never 
threads a needle right, unless her mother compels 
her. Another in putting trimming on a dress, finds 
it much more convenient to hold all of the dress in 
her lap and run it on in the wrong direction. 

Does not housekeeping need some apprenticeship ? 
We confess to feeling a little ashamed on failing to 
give the ingredients of bread, when asked for them, 
one day in the chemistry class, and one of the boys 
gave them correctly. 

But of course we don’t always expect to remain in 
ignorance. When in the future we “go out into the 
world” as people say, we intend to go into the 
kitchen and be initiated into its mysterious mixtures. 
Experience is a great possession. While the old 
housekeeper receives the agent with a cold, “1 don’t 
want anything,” the young housekeeper bows, invites 
him in and examines his wares. One young lady 
seeing simply a pleasant-looking gentleman in broad- 
cloth, kids and stovepipe hat, (having nothing in 
sight to designate him as an agent) supposes him to 
be a distant relative. She invites him in, takes his 
hat and tries to make him feel at home. She was 
probably “ covered with chagrin,” as the French say, 
when .he made known the object of his visit. 

The old housekeeper puts the china away back 
on the shelves for safety; the young housekeeper 
arranges them along the front for “show.” The one 
cleans, or as she expresses it, “digs out” the 
corners; thinks everything is “ten inches thick with 
dirt!” The other tucks things away; has only the 
exterior clean. The one throws out fresh flowers if 
they make the least ‘‘ muss ;” the other leaves them in 
the parlor until they are withered and decayed. 

The experienced housekeeper can tell cornmeal flour 
from buckwheat. The inexperienced housekeeper ex- 
pects to have buckwheat pancakes from cornmeal 
flour. One knows it is often best to divide recipes ; 
the other does not, and makes up so large a quantity 
that the family declare “they never want any more !”’ 

Until she learns, the young housewife makes many 
mistakes. Not long since a neighbor called in one 
morning to see a young bride. Her “husband was 
fond of apple pies,” she said, * and she was making 
some,” meanwhile mixing up the dough en the bread 
board. Perfectly innocent, she poured the water over 
the mixture of flour and lard, before her friend’s 
astonished eyes, who wondered how she could ever 
hope to roll out the crust on so wet a board. 

During the summer this same young woman pre- 
served some watermelon rinds without paring. When 
they appeared upon the table they very much re- 
sembled strips of shoe leather. 

It is said that old-fashioned ways of doing things 
must give place to new ones—times change, inven- 
tions appear and education, so essential to common 
sense housekeeping, is easier to acquire than in our 
grandmother’s time. Also, that the young house- 


keeper will go to work in a more systematic and 
common sense way. We do not think that is always 
the case. While the old housekeeper says, “ never 
too old to learn,” too often the younger woman, in 
her inexperience, thinks it’s not hard to learn to cook 
and only fun to “ keep house.” 

After a long absence, how glad many a daughter 
is to have the mother and her old-fashioned ways 
back again. She is glad to eat dishes which she 
herself has not cooked, and which do not taste or 
look “ queer.” 

Housekeeping or rather good cooking is an art 
which it takes time to acquire. So we must allow 
our young girls some apprenticeship, and give the 
successful cooks more sympathy and respect for their 
old-fashioned ways. The moral to young house- 
keepers is: Be ready to learn new ways but do not 
scorn the old-fashioned ways of your mothers. 

—Elizabeth Fargher Purdy. 
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GOOD MORNING. 


The God-of-Day from a realm of stars, 
A crimson sky adorning, 

Opens a gate of golden bars, 
To say to the world “ Good Morning.’ 


The birds with praises “on the wing,” 
Their mission full performing, 

In joyous notes both chirp and sing, 
Right cheerily, “Good Morning.” 


Dear mothers of the household band, 
With gentle, tender warning, 

Call Jack and Sue from sleepy land, 
With greetings and “Good Morning.” 


Deft kitchen queens with breakfast laid, 
\ll caste or color scorning, 

Greet gathering clans in smiles arrayed, 
With pleasant speech, “Good Morning.” 


If Jack comes late from dressing room, 
On pater’s brow there’s forming 
A gathering cloud of threatening doom, 
Which fades with Jack’s “Good Morning.” 
And Sue, with sweetest maiden smiles, 
With flippant folly warming, 
All recognize her winning wiles, 
And mirthful-voiced “Good Morning.” 


We pass along the busy street, 
New friendships daily forming, 
Souls keeping time to hurrying feet, 
And the music of “ Good Morning.” 


The tired wayfarers on life’s stage, 
Weary with each day’s storming, 

Look from a world of years and age, 
To realms of a new “ Good Morning,” 


And so we go with heart throbs brave, 
While days and years are forming, 

With faith in a resurrection grave, 
At the trump of God’s “ Good Morning.” 


“Thus runs the world away.” The soul 
To noon and night from dawning, 
Runs a daily earthly race, the goal, 
A Gate-of-Heaven, ‘Good Morning.” 


—Clark W. Brvan. 
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A BORN COOK. 
Of Which Rarity There Are But Few Perfect Specimens. 


RS. BLINN was the best 
cook in our primitive 
neighborhood, in those 
old-fashioned days _ be- 
fore the era of cooking 
schools and exact reci- 
pes. Her bread was 
always light and sweet, 
she never failed with 
cake or pastry, and her 
pickles, jellies, jams and 
preserves were beyond all praise. Sometimes she 
consulted her oracle, an ancient cookbook, upon 
whose yellowed pages were recorded old family reci- 
pes, written in faded blue ink. Again, on her busiest 
days, she would take a cupful of this, a spoonful of 
that, sugar, eggs and spices, without consulting her 
wonderful book, and the result would prove just as 
satisfactory. 

We children never seemed to be in the way in 
Mrs. Blinn’s clean, well-ordered kitchen, with its 
yellow-painted floor, red brick hearth, old-fashioned 
oven, and generous cook stove; and there were al- 
ways geraniums, monthly roses, or chrysanthemums 
blooming in her sunny south windows. She allowed 
us to stone raisins, cut citron, and look over currants, 
along with Dolly, her daughter, our very particular 
friend. Sometimes she would give us a hot ginger 
cake, just from the oven, or a generous doughnut, 
fres! from the frying kettle. She made the genuine 
“Training-day ” gingerbread, in great square sheets, 
with a pale yellow, shining surface, and pieces of 
this, accompanied with a wedge of her incomparable 
homemade sage cheese, proved a feast that lingers 
in my memory even now. Often we were treated to 
great juicy pears, that had ripened slowly in her 
storeroom, and well do we remember the basket of 
Pound Royals and Golden Pippins that used to 
stand on her kitchen table on late autumn days. 
There was another little apple, yellow and spicy, and 
streaked with red, that was our especial favorite. 
Well do I recall her delicate cup cakes, frosted, and 
strewn all over with diminutive white, pink and yel- 
low sugar plums. 

I remember spending one winter’s night with 
Dolly. It was late when we reached her home, for 
we had a long walk from school; but all sense of 
discomfort vanished when at last we opened the door 
that led into Mrs. Blinn’s long dining room, and saw 
the bright fire in the wide fireplace, upon whose 
broad hearthstone stood a basket of rosy apples, a 
pan of nuts, and a pitcher of sweet cider Dear 
Mrs. Blinn untied our hoods, removed our cloaks and 
mittens, and when we were thoroughly warmed, we 
sat down to the most delightful tea table one can 
imagine. There was a homemade, smoothly ironed 
linen cloth on the table, the china was deep blue, and 


there were shining steel knives and forks. A pewter 
platter at one end of the board was piled high with 
thin, pink slices of ham. In a glass dish lay a lovely 
stamped cake of butter, while in still another was a 
honeycomb, dripping with amber sweetness. Ona 
little painted plate were our favorite cup cakes, and 
generous slices of the richest fruit cake found favor 
in our eyes. There were, besides, a plate of pickles, 
green and peppery, a bowl of sweet pickled peaches 
—the peaches stuck full of cloves and cassia buds— 
and beside each plate were saucers of plum preserves, 
made pound to pound, and so delicious! Mrs. 
Blinn’s hot raised biscuit, for which she was so justly 
renowned, were flanked on either hand by plates of 
rye and brown bread, and, as if all this abundance 
were not sufficient, mince and pumpkin pie was 
handed around the table. We drank two cups of 
strong tea that night and finished up the evening 
with popped corn, nuts, apples and sweet cider. We 
lived to tell the tale—survived that royal supper, 
slept that night the sleep of the well-fed, and were 
all ready the next morning to do justice to a de- 


‘ lectable breakfast of ham and eggs, baked pota- 


toes, hot muffins, cream toast, pickles and apple 
sauce—and coffee, ground that morning by Mrs. 
Blinn and prepared with boiled milk, cream and 
lump sugar, that we managed with Grandma Blinn’s 
silver sugar tongs. 

After breakfast we watched Dolly prepare the 
luncheon basket that we were to carry to school. 
She had been taught by her mother how to do it 
daintily. A glass of jelly was snugly packed in 
one corner, a tumbler of pickled peaches, with its 
neat tin cover, was set in just the right space, 
while a wide-mouthed, firmly corked bottle held 
the pickles; the sandwiches were trimly cut and 
rolled in a napkin. The pieces of frosted loaf 
cake were cut exactly alike, and found their proper 
place, where they held firmly the triangles of mince 
pie and the two apple turnovers. Mrs. Blinn added, 
as a late contribution, some Spitzenburgh apples, a 
bottle of coffee, and a bright tin cup in which to 
heat it on the schoolhouse stove; then all was 
covered with a home-woven napkin, and the basket 
was complete. 

What a royal feast we had at the noon intermission, 
spreading out our dainties on the unpainted, dingy 
school desks. Dolly was a generous girl, and carried 
a piece of mince pie and a glass of coffee over to 
little Jemmy Codding, the poorhouse boy, who usu- 
ally sat apart from the others, eating the bread of 
bitterness. 

One may well imagine that Mrs. Blinn’s pies, 
cakes, pickles and sweetmeats were in great demand 
at church sociables and fairs; and at picnics, how 
the children liked to sit in the near vicinity of her 
capacious willow lunch basket. 

Mrs. Blinn’s recipes were in great demand, and, 
written out with great exactness and neatness, were 
cheerfully bestowed upon young, inexperienced house- 
keepers, who knew that if plainly followed every 
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thing would come out just right, so great was their 
faith in Mrs. Blinn’s experience. She made all the 
wedding cake for miles around, and I have never 
tasted anything like it since. She would prepare 
custards and make currant tarts, at a minute’s notice, 
for Dolly to take to a girl’s party. A monthly rose- 
bud or sprig of myrtle, resting on the smooth white 
surface of Dolly’s cake, distinguished it from 
the others. 

Mrs, Blinn—a dear, elderly lady now—is as fond 
of reading cookbooks as ever. Little that celebrated 
cooks contribute to books or magazines escapes her 
notice, and she is still able to give valuable sugges- 
tions to Dolly’s children, her pretty granddaughters, 
who go to cooking schools, and bring home speci- 
mens of their demonstrations for grandmother’s criti- 
cism and approval. She falls in with the march of 
improvement, although she despises oatmeal for 
breakfast and a course of olives and crackers at a 
lunch table. She is not a stickler for “the good old 
customs,” and is glad that it has been proved that 
good cooks are made as well as born. She is de- 
lighted, too, that the “coming woman” will not only 
make good bread, but be able “to turn her hand” to 
anything—writing books, presiding gracefully on the 
platform, fashioning her own garments, and tenderly 
caring for the sick and “those ready to perish.” 

—Sarah B. Thaver. 
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BLUE VIOLET. 


A little Blue Violet, 
From a nook by the rill, 
Where the breath from the South 
With passionate thrill, 
Is swaying the forest, 
In verdurous gloom, 
And twining the peach wands 
With chaplets of bloom. 


Is there dew on my petals ? 
No, Snowdrop, a tear 
Fell softly upon me 
While journeying here, 
She mourneth for one 
7 the waters who sped, 
- But the sea gives no tidings 
To tell of its dead. 


Has my breath more perfumes? 
’Tis the sigh of a pray'r 
That softly went up 
On the pure morning air 
From the lips of a child 
By a young mother’s knee, 
“ Bless, Saviour, this morning, 
My mamma and me.” 


Dear Trailing Arbutus, 
On this beautiful day, 

The year’s fairest daughters, 
The delicate May, 

With sunlight and music 
Our treasures we’ll bring 

And crown with the violets, 
The Queen of the Spring. 


—Mrs. Harry Hazel Don. 


Original in Goop HouseKEEPING. 
WHY WE DO NOT HAVE GOOD COOKS. 
With an Accompaniment of ‘‘ Words Fitly Spoken.”’ 


NTIL every mistress resolutely refuses 
to give first-class wages to untrained 
girls we shall never have good cooks. 
As things are now there is no incentive 
to an ambitious girl. While poor ser- 
vice receives good pay, why should 
one trouble herself to give any better? 
There was a time when there seemed 
no choice in the matter, but with cook- 

ing and training schools multiplying on every side at 
low rates for tuition, there is certainly no longer an 
excuse for raw ignorance in the kitchen. The girls 
who go out to service are now, however, so accus- 
tomed to receiving pay for wretched work, no matter 
how wasteful and incompetent they are, that it will 
take combined action on the part of employers to in- 
duce them to prepare themselves for their calling. 
This training cannot be obtained in the kitchen for two 
reasons,—first, the average mistress of the household 
is herself almost as untrained as the servant, and, sec- 
ond, because not one mistress in a thousand has the 
time, the patience, or the disposition to make the sac- 
rifice necessary to thoroughly train the girl who may 
leave her at any time her whim inclines her to do so. 

There is no other business under the sun where a raw 
apprentice is given board and lodging, material and 
opportunity to practice, and instruction, all for noth- 
ing, receiving pay from her teacher meanwhile, and 
carrying herself as if she considered it a condescen- 
sion on her part to be willing to receive any advice. 
But we have been in the habit of turning loose in our 
kitchens girls whose bad cooking and carelessness de- 
stroy health, comfort and all possibility of economy, 
who burn out our stoves, waste our fuel, destroy our 
utensils, who cook our food so that it is neither nour- 
ishing nor palatable, and who, instead of exceliing the 
doctor in promoting and sustaining health, are in re- 
ality more like slow poisoners—all through ignorance. 

The remedy is altogether within the control of mis- 
tresses, as the following incident will goto prove. The 
story is related by a lady in Covington, Ky., who has 
established a School of Cookery and Domestic Train- 
ing as an adjunct to the work of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of that city. A neat- 
looking German girl applied to the Union for a situ- 
ation as cook. Her references were examined and 
her character for honesty and good behavior found 
satisfactory. She was then sent to the school of 
cookery for a week’s trial of her skill, which proved 
beyond a question that she had no skill. She knew 
absolutely nothing of the fine seasoning that makes 
so many otherwise commonplace dishes palatable 
and therefore more healthful. Her vegetables were 
sodden, tasteless things; her soups in a sliding 
scale of bad, not quite so bad, only tolerably good ; 
desserts ditto; meats unutterably wretched, both in 
cooking and serving. In waiting on the table she was 
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awkward and clumsy. Of the best methods of dish 
washing she was entirely ignorant. But recognizing 
that neatness and honesty are valuable qualities for a 
foundation this offer was made her: If she would re- 
main three weeks in the training school to become thor- 
oughly drilled in the preparation needed simply for 
plain, every-day cooking, her board, tuition and wash- 
ing would be given her, with lessons five days in the 
week, material and opportunity to practice, and an ex- 
cellent situation guaranteed her at high wages as soon 
as her teacher pronounced her competent to fill it. 

She pointedly refused ; seemed utterly apathetic to 
the advantages offered her, and replied that she 
“needed money right away, couldn’t waste time.” 

“Tn that case I will advance you money,” responded 
the lady, “to be repaid alittle at a time after you 
take the situation.”’ But no, she was not anxious to 
‘unload her ignorance,’ said she had been paid for 
her cooking, and she guessed others would pay her 
‘right away’ without putting her in debt. So she 
took her departure, no doubt, to be received in some 
kitchen at three dollars a week and all expenses, 
although such a girl would be an expensive one if she 
worked only for her board. 

Now the question is, will women combine as men 
do and pay what labor is worth, or will they stupidly 
worry along, overwhelmed with the chaos of our pres- 
ent kitchen arrangements and not give a thought or 
lift a hand towards improving matters. 

The cooking school offers a plain solution of the 
problem, but a girl cannot become educated there in 
amoment, and not without study and practice. There 
is no royal road to knowledge in the science of cook- 
ery any more than in any other art. 

Our cooks should also be taught how to do market- 
ing, whether it is to be given them entirely to do or 
not is another question, but as much of the waste in 
kitchens is the result of ignorance in buying, the only 
method of improvement is for both mistress and maid 
to study that branch under a competent instructor. 

The first step towards improvement should be for 
the mistress of every home to thoroughly inform her- 
self, and have her own daughters trained in the fine 
art of domestic economy in its broadest sense. They 
should learn the chemistry of cooking and cleaning— 
which is the best diet of the well and diet for the 
sick, home sanitation, the purchase and care of family 
supplies, how to control, first, themselves, then—their 
servants. Then if servants still refuse to be trained, 
at their own expense for their profession, there will 
not be a feeling in the household that the world is 
coming to an end when the cook leaves. 

Many women will be astonished to find what an inter- 
esting and ever-progressing study the science of cook- 
ery really is when entered into with the respect which 
a zealous chemist feels in pursuing his researches in 
the field of every-day things. It is one of the queer 
facts that the average American woman still looks 
with either contempt or indifference upon this study 
to which the savants of many other nations have de- 
voted years of investigation and experiment and vol- 


umes of lore. Such a woman is she who goes about 
proclaiming that she “hates the kitchen,” and knows 
all she wants to about cooking. Her husband—the 
manufacturer, or shopkeeper, or grocer—would be 
considered an empty-pated snob if he went abroad 
affecting to despise his business. What shall we 
think of her. In the kitchen is certainly not only a 
part, but the vital part of every housekeeper’s business. 

If the American men were not the most indulgent, 
long-suffering race on the face of the earth they would 
rise up in rebellion over this widespread domestic 
incompetence. Cooking should be taught side by 
side with other branches in all our public and private 
schools, as it is now in Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia. This is a reform the labor party would do 
well to push forward. There is no telling how many 
of them might become capitalists if their daughters 
were trained from their youth up not to throw out of 
the kitchen door with a shovel what their fathers 
laboriously bring in with a spoon. 

The writer was told by a teacher in one of these 
schools that one mother allowed her thirteen-year-old 
daughter, who had been a pupil, to do all the market- 
ing and most of the cooking, because she could do it 
more economically than she herself could. It is also 
a reform the temperance party would do well to agi- 
tate. Nourishing, well-cooked food at his own table 
would keep many a laboring man away from the sa- 
loon. If he doesn’t find comfort at home he naturally 
seeks it elsewhere, and food is the bait with which 
many a saloonist lures his victim into the trap. And 
the pulpit orators will more quickly stem the tide of 
divorce and teach men “not to let their angry pas- 
sions rise” if they, too, will urge women and girls to 
make the well-prepared board a source of satisfaction 
and peace instead of a scene of angry complaint over 
sloppy coffee, dried-up meat and bad bread. You 
will search the divine records in vain to find the suit 
of John Jones vs. Susan Jones if Susan be a gentle, 
economical and an exquisite cook. The way to a 
man’s heart is through his stomach. He is as God 
has made him, and Susan, by following the heaven- 
appointed way, keeps 4er John from the saloon, the 


divorce court and the bankrupt’s fate. 
—E£. B. D. 
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SUMMER MALADY PREVENTATIVES. 


IN THE SLEEPING Room. 
Let the home have all possible sunshine and air. 


Ventilate the sleeping room, never sleeping in a strictly 
close apartment. 

Let bedding and bed linen be each day “ well shaken 
before taken” in hand to be “ made up.” 

Leave night garments unfolded, and, as well as may be, 
exposed to the healthful influence of gentle breezes. 

Have open windows during the morning hours—weather 
permitting—closed ones in the heat of the day, with open 
ones again at early nightfall. 

Let cleanliness of person and place be the order of both 
day and night, with a strife between the two divisions of 
time as to which shall be the most perfect. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Far out beyond the cliffs, the headlands ; 
Beyond the headlands dips the sea; 
And all around for leagues the deadlands, 
With here and there a leafless tree. 
The sere gray mosses cling no longer 
To splintered rocks, washed by the waves; 
Dark nights, and winter waxes stronger, 
And snow and ice cover dead seamen’s graves. 


No idle boats hang in the offing, 
No fishers’ nets dry on the beach; 
Nor in the tavern men are scoffing 
The simple truths that good men teach. 
Windows are broken; hearths are dampened ; 
And cheerless walls are hung with mold, 
The paths with leaves the winds have stampened, 
. And unhinged, oaken doors let in the cold. 


Upon the curving sea beach, reaching 
As if to grasp the wild sea’s hand, 

An ancient gundelow is bleaching 
Its oaken bones upon the sand. 

Throw back the dusky cedar’s plume, and 
The slender willow’s yellow staff, 

And clear again each briar-grown tomb, and 
Read this deserted hamlet’s epitaph ! 


O, Love, with Desolation lying, 
Hast thou found here thy lasting grave? 
O, Joy, why hast thou turned to sighing? 
O, Sea Wind, why so madly rave? 
The western skies grow red for weeping, 
And the salt marshes gleam with frost. 
Lone the deserted village, keeping 
Its wint’ry vigil on the rock-bound coast. 


—Arthur Smith. 


Original in Goop HousgKEEPING. 
NUTS AND NUT CULTURE. -— II. 


Some Familiar American Varieties. 


B HAZELNUT, or filbert, as it is 


_—sindifferently called, is a favorite 
oe tor dessert, and large quantities 
y of are annually imported from 
Englazi and from some other European 
countries. It is not grown to any com- 
mercia! extent in this country, though it 
might easily be brought into more general cultivation 
were a little enterprise put forth. The hazel bush, 
seldom attaining to the dignity of a tree, is indige- 
nous to most portions of our country; but in the 
wild state it seldom fruits in sufficient abundance to 
become of any importance, while its habit of growth 
is such that it is discouraged on land having any 
value for tillage, pasturage or wood-growing purposes. 
The hazelnut belongs to the genus Cory/us, and 
in the eastern part of the country but two species— 
C. Americana and C. rostrata—have been identified. 
Both of these have the low, scraggly growth which 
Coes so much to prejudice people against them ; and 
though here and there a bush has been found bearing 
freely and producing nuts of a desirable size and 
quality, little effort toward the propagation and im- 
provement of the shrub has been made. 


On the Pacific coast, however, another species, 
Cerylus Californica, has been found, and this is in all 
respects superior to its cousin of the eastern section, 
The trees grow to a very respectable height, though 
slender and elastic, and the nuts produced are large 


HAZELNUT. 


and good. ‘The trees are found through Northern 
California, Oregon and Washington, and in the latter 
state there are many growing in the native forests, 
attaining sometimes to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet. There seems no good reason why this section 
should not in future produce the filberts used tn this 
country, as it now furnishes fruits and other luxuries 
formerly imported from over the seas. 

But it isin Europe principally that these nuts are 
now grown, and in the regions where they are culti- 
vated they are held in high esteem, being adapted to 
many uses unknown to Americans, except through 
report. A German writer, for instance, claims that 
the hazel is a valuable addition to the flora of a sec- 
tion interested in bee culture, as it supplies an abun- 
dance of pollen very early in the spring ; that oil from 
the filbert is superior in quality to the best olive oil, 
and that the kernel of the hazel is equal to the almond 
for making nut cakes. The Italians shuck the nuts, 
frying them in oil, and thus cooked export them to 
Germany, where they are sold as “ noces.” 

The hazel may be propagated by layers, by suckers, 
by cuttings and by grafting or budding; in fact it is 
easily managed for this purpose, the cuttings growing 
as readily as those from the gooseberry. In Germany 
it is stated that they are advantageously used in those 
portions of fruit orchards where other trees fail. The 
tree will flourish in any soil except a stiff clay, or 
where the earth is very dry and sandy. Hill and 
mountain sides, save where the exposure is directly 
southern, are found desirable for hazel orchards. 

In harvesting, the fruit is left on the bush or tree 
till fully ripe, the proper condition being readily ce- 
termined by the brown color of the nut, the tint of 
the husk, and the readiness with which the nuts rattle 
out bya slight jarring of the trees. In curing the 
nuts, after they are harvested, they are placed for a 
few days in lofts to attain acertain degree of dryness. 
after which they are packed in sound casks, with a 
slight sprinkling of salt throughout the filling. Salt 
is also used in small quantities in storing the nuts 


that have been freed from husks: it being claimed 
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for this practice that freedoia from the ravages of in- 
sects is secured, and that the nuts come out fresher 
and brighter than by other methods. 

But although we may not thus far pride ourselves 
very much on our hazels or filberts, we have in the 
chestnut a distinctively American nut, of the very 


CHESTNUT. 


highest quality. It differs materially from the Euro- 
pean chestnut, as that does in turn from the Japanese 
variety ; but for excellence of flavor, the American 
nuts, though smaller, are far superior to either of the 
others. Botanists are not agreed whether the Ameri- 
can tree is a variety of the same species, or is a dis- 
tinct species, and for the purpose of this article it 
does not make the slightest difference. 

If one is to cultivate a grove of chestnut trees from 
the seed, it will require some time to get them into 
bearing condition, so as to make paying returns, the 
bearing age being from twelve to twenty years in na- 
tive trees, though grafted trees of the more prolific 
varieties begin to yield nuts in from two to seven 
years after grafting, varying with the age of the stocks 
on which they are grafted and other conditions. 

The chestnut grows native from Maine westward 
along the northern line of states, and in some por- 
tions of Canada, if the soil is high and sandy or 
gravelly, but free from limestone—the latter being 
considered in most cases fatal to the chestnut. On 
the deep prairie soil, also, it does not do well, and 
within a few years it has suffered a marked decline 
in the mountainous regions of the southern states, 
where formerly it seemed to thrive very well. In 
general it may be looked for on most of the high 
lands east of the Mississippi. By planting and culti- 
vation it may easily be extended and adapted to 
regions where it does not grow naturally. 

In Pennsylvania not a little attention has been 
given to this matter of improving nut-producing 
trees. One authority in the matter speaks thus per- 
tinently on the subject: “Talk about nut culture 


when they grow wild and take care of themselves! 
So did apples, pears, peaches, cherries and all other 
fruits at some period in the past, and it was only by 
selection of the fittest that we now have so many 
varieties of such excellent fruits. What has been 
done in this line with fruits may be accomplished 
with nuts. The great progress in chestnut culture 
will be by a different method. The hillsides and 
mountain slopes of chestnut timber will be cut and a 
proper proportion of the sprouts grafted with choice 
varieties, and all the rest of the sprouts and under- 
brush destroyed. By such method, chestnut groves 
will be established without planting, and by their 
rapid growth will make bearing trees in a compara- 
tively short time.” 

Discussing the same subject, one of the professors 
of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station 
says: “In the diversification of industries which is 
now deservedly attracting so much thought and at- 
tention, the increase of our plants for cultivation 
should find a place, and of cultivated plants the nut- 
producing trees are among the most promising. 
Nuts have a higher nutritive value generally than 
have those fruits which are made up of the fleshy 
coverings of the seed, as in the apple, peach, etc. 
They are rather of the nature of staple articles of 
diet, and approach the grains in food value. They 
are, moreover, not of the perishable class, and are 
easily handled with little waste and risk. While all 
of the nut trees are probably capable of improve- 
ment, and each has adaptation to its particular situa- 
tion, the one most promising for Pennsylvania is the 
chestnut.” 

This professor, it will be noted, touches an impor- 
tant topic—that of the economic food value of the 
nut. This is a matter which has not received, even 
from scientific men, the attention which it deserves. 
But enough has already been demonstrated to show 
that nuts as a class, and some of the varieties espe- 
cially, are rich in those elements which go to build 
up, strengthen and repair the human system. Nearly 
all nuts are rich in vegetable fats—furnishing to the 
body this element in its purest and most natural 
form. Taken in moderation, their action on the 
digestive system is salutary, in addition to their ac- 
tive food value. There is every reason, therefore, 
why this matter of nut culture should receive a 
greater degree of attention, from a standpoint of 
productive economy and agricultural development. 

To return to the harvesting and marketing of the 
chestnut: The gathering seems to require no espe- 
cial mention, since every boy appears to instinctively 
understand the best way, not only to get the nuts 
from the trees, but to get the last nut from the tallest 
and most inaccessible tree. After they are gathered, 
however, the nuts may be best prepared for market 
by plunging them into scalding water. This can be 
done by placing a bushel of nuts in an ordinary wash- 
tub and pouring boiling hot water over them ina suf- 
ficient quantity to cover the nuts. Stir the nuts in 
the water to equalize the heat. The wormy nuts will 
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float, and are easily removed. The eggs and larva 
of all insects are destroyed by this process and the 
meat of the nuts cures without becoming flinty hard 
in the curing, as when treated in the ordinary manner. 
The water should be drained off after remaining for 
about fifteen minutes, and the nuts should be care- 
fuliy dried. For drying they may be placed in sacks 
in such quantity as will allow their loose spreading 
about two inches thick; the sacks should be fre- 
quently turned and shaken up as they lie spread in 
the sun or dryhouse. When dried sufficiently to 
avoid the risk of molding, they should be packed 
in barrels or otherwise stored for winter use or for 
sale. Treated in this way they are said to be quite 
tender, retaining for a long time the flavor of fresh 
nuts; but they will not germinate. 

Next to the chestnut, and 
perhaps exceeding it in pop- 
ularity with New England 
boys of a generation or two 
ago, the beechnut is worthy 
of mention. The beech tree 
has never been cultivated 
for its nuts, so far as known, 
and perhaps never will be, 
as it is of slow growth, and 
a generation would be re- 
quired to bring it from the 
seed to full maturity; but 

BEECHNUT. the nut is a very delicious 
one, relished by nearly every person, and of high nu- 
tritive value, as shown by its efficacy as a food for 
poultry and swine, recognized almost as far back as 
history goes. 

As in most other nut trees, the beech varies ma- 
terially in the size of its fruit, some trees habitually 
producing nuts twice as large as others. They are 
better and more palatable after having been dried for 
a time, and their value is enhanced by the fact that 
the shell is so thin and easily removed that a “nut- 
cracker,” or any substitute therefor is not required. 
Squirrels are especially fond of the nuts, and where 
beech trees abound the cunning little fellows are 
usually to be met in large numbers during the fall 
season. They collect large stores when the nuts are 
plenty, hiding them in hollow trees or in holes in the 
ground, and the lazy boy not infrequently watches 
for a long time in order to discover the squirrel’s hid- 
ing place and secure his winter’s store. 

In the old-time New England home a supply of 
well-dried beechnuts constituted one of the standard 
“luxuries” for the long winter season, when few 
delicacies were to be obtained ; and though the hab- 
its of life, even in the more rural portions of our 
country, have been modified materially, this little 
triangular nut presents to the boys of to-day, whether 
country or city bred, the same delicacy of flavor and 
health-giving constituents that it bestowed upon their 
great-great-grandfathers in the days of Burgoyne 
and Stark. 


—Newton Norton. 
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THE DREAM MOTHER. 


The dream mother comes when the night falleth down, 
When night falleth o’er land and o'er sea 
With a soft benediction upon the earth, 
And a wonderful, glad melody 
Pulsating the air that encompasseth her. 
And the dream mother holdeth night's hand 
As silently drift they down star-jeweled paths 
To the shadowy, child-peopled land. 


The dream mother cometh with outreaching arms,— 
On her forehead there gleameth a star— 

And she sings as she neareth the sleeping town 
Where the motherless little ones are. 

And the children fancy their mothers are there, 
And are kissing and drying their tears, 

And are hearkening unto their loneliness, 
And are laughing at their foolish fears. 


She cradleth all in an impartial way, 
Oh, so wondrously tender is she! 
Her voice is the sweetness of ages of love 
Woven into a dream rhapsody. 
Her rapturous music brings balm to bruised hearts, 
And the mothers, who need dwell afar 
In the city of God, bless the song she breathes 
In the town where their loved children are. 


The dream mother comes when the night falleth down, 
And her robes have a swish like the sea 
As she sways and swings to the tremulous tune 
Of her motherly sweet lullaby. 
She foldeth all children of earth to her breast; 
To her love, wealth nor want are a bar, 
But she yearneth most over the sleeping town 
Where the motherless little ones are. 


—Ollah Toph. 
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A SCHEME THAT WORKED. 
A Successfully Arranged ‘Getting Ready for Company.” 


HERE was consternation in the 
Jenkins household. Mrs. J. 
looked troubled; Helen, the 
eldest daughter, nibbled her 
biscuit in an absent-minded 
way, while tiny wrinkles puck- 
ered her forehead into an un- 
mistakable frown. Even Bess, 
the fifteen-year-old “ sunbeam,” 
looked perplexed. Little Ned, 
alone, seemed in his usual 
spirits, also appetite. Mr. Jen- 

kins had been to town early that morning and brought 

back a letter, the cause of the family dismay. It lay 
upon the breakfast table, white, square and innocent 
looking. 

“Just see that horrid New York postmark; ugh! 
turn it over, Ned,” said Bess. 

Ned impaled it upon his fork, and turned toward 
the cook stove, but Mrs. Jenkins spoke in time to 
save it. 

“*No, don’t burn it; I forgot the date: let me see— 
May 26. We've got just three weeks to prepare for 
them.” 

* But what can we do, mamma, without money, and 
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Maud and her mother so accustomed to the best of 
everything?” 

Mrs. Jenkins answered quietly, “ We can give them 
a cordial welcome, even though our house is old and 
shabby.” 

The girls felt reproved and went silently about the 
dishes, while Ned bounded away to feed the chickens. 
After their mother had gone to the summer kitchen 
to work over the butter, the girls’ tongues were loos- 
ened and they began to discuss the important sub 
ject—how they could brighten up the old farmhouse 
for the coming of their fashionable aunt and cousin. 

“Well, I’m thankful the spring cleaning is done,” 
said Bess, “but it’s this hateful old kitchen that wor- 
ries me; we don’t mind eating here, for we’re used to 
it, but after their Louis XIV dining room that pa has 
talked about ever since he was there, this place” — 
with a disdainful fling of her dish towel—“ will seem 
like a pigpen to them.” , 

Helen glanced about the neatly-kept kitchen, then 
said suddenly : 

“ Bess, I’ve got a scheme! Let’s fix it up for a 
dining room. You know we always have the stove 
moved out by the first of June, and a few weeks ear- 
lier will not matter.” 

“But what can we fix it with?” answered Bess. 
“The times are hard and pa has to pinch and scrape 
to pay Will’s tuition. (Will was the brainy one of the 
family, studying at an academy). Mamma said only 
yesterday that we would have to make our last sum- 
mer’s dresses do this year.” 

“Well, I have my quarter’s salary, or will have it 
next Saturday, and I had rather use it upon the house 
than do what I intended ;” and Helen sighed, for she 
had planned to surprise the family with an upright 
piano, the first payment to be made as soon as she 
received her salary. ‘“ Don’t say anything to mother, 
but we’ll see what we can do. Our parlor and spare 
chamber are in good order; the only thing we need 
is a dining room. Well, I must be off to school,” and 
Helen hung her towel behind the stove. 

After she came home from the district school where 
she taught, the girls held a long consultation, then 
made a trip to the attic for “ possibilities.” They se- 
lected two old splint-bottomed chairs, put away years 
before as out of date, a small round table, scratched 
and lusterless, minus one hinge, but having frail, bent 
legs, the pride of the lover of antiques, and the old 
linen wheel, formerly used by the dead and gone 
grandames. They drew them towards the little win- 
dow in the gable, dusted them and thoroughly cleaned 
them with warm soap suds. 

“We'll get the paint to-morrow,” said Helen. 

Next they looked over the old coats, jackets and 
trowsers hung about under the eaves waiting for 
Aunt Maria’s promised visitation, when they were to 
be braided and hooked into rugs. 

“Now, Bess, as our dining room is to be strictly 
‘colonial,’ we must have an old-fashioned rag carpet. 
We can get it woven by old Mr. Thomas, and it will 
cost but a trifle.” 


“Why not have a large drugget instead and a 
painted border, Helen? It looks far better. Then 
I don’t think we have rags enough to cover that 
great floor.” 

As most of the garments were dark (black, brown 
and gray) the girls dyed some old blankets and meal 
bags, two-thirds of the goods being transformed into 
a lovely cardinal, the remainder into old gold, making 
sufficient brightness to enliven the duller colors. 

Two evenings were spent in preparing the rags for 
the weaver. Helen and Bess cut the garments into 
strips, Mrs. Jenkins sewed them together, and Ned 
rolled them into huge balls. Mrs. Jenkins sprinkled 
the bright pieces among the dull ones, saying : 

“ The hit or miss weaving is prettier than all other 
patterns, then it can be woven cheaper than squares 
and stripes.” 

Saturday morning, after the baking was done, the 
girls took the rags to the weaver’s, Helen called for her 
school money, then they made the following purchases: 
Two quarts of dark red paint, one pint of furniture pol- 
ish, one pound of red putty, and a pint of varnish. 

Now came the tug of war, for it is no easy matter 
to polish old furniture; but when the quaint little 
table was finished, Helen declared that the old corner 
clock should have the same treatment. By dark both 
articles were shining in renewed youth ; as Ned said, 
they looked “ be-yewtifully.” 

Early the next week they continued their improve- 
ments. The kitchen chairs were removed to the attic, 
and together with the old splint ones, painted red, 
asecond coat was needed before the varnish could 
be applied. 

In the meantime the cook stove had been removed 
to the summer kitchen, and the village paper hanger 
was proceeding to make quite a hole in Helen’s 
“quarter pay.” The cracked and smoky ceiling was 
hidden by an artistic design, the walls covered witha 
colonial pattern and border, and the woodwork, in- 
cluding the long beam overhead and the mantle, was 
painted a warm gray. After the painter had gone 
the floor was scrubbed white, then the putty applied 
to the cracks and nail holes of a border a yard in 
width. This border was painted red, like the chairs. 

Now the room was ready for the carpet, which had 
come home looking fresh and new. Mrs. Jenkins 
sewed up the breadths, then finished the whole with 
a cardinal carpet fringe that the girls had bought. 
Mr. Jenkins donated two sheep’s pelts towards the 
“ new-fangled fixings,” as he laughingly termed them. 
The girls bought more cardinal dye, and the skins 
were transformed into two handsome red rugs, one 
for the fireplace and one for the door. Ned had bur- 
nished the old andirons that were brought from the 
attic every spring when the fireboard was removed, 
and piled the fireplace with oak sticks and pine cones, 
ready for a welcome fire. When the furniture was 
brought in, the room looked as fresh as a rose. 

“ Another trip to town for the finishing touches,” 

said Helen. 
This expedition resulted in half a pint of ivory- 
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white paint, seven yards of dull-red denim, two balls 
of olive Victoria knitting silk, five yards of cretonne, 
eight yards of scrim, three olive shades for the win- 
dows, and a dozen brass-headed tacks. 

The old lounge was made attractive with a new 
covering from the cretonne, the denim converted into 
a fancy table spread, two sofa pillows and seats for 
the old splint chairs. Upon the table cover they out- 
lined a pretty border design with the knitting silk 
and finished it with an olive linen fringe. The same 
silk was used upon the sofa pillows, a large conven- 
tional design being chosen. The chair cushions were 
tied on with olive satin ribbons. The scrim was con- 
verted into sash shades and a drapery for the china 
closet, the door of which had been removed to the 
attic; it was a pretty piece of scrim—cream, with 
large cardinal polka dots. A wide shelf was covered 
with white enamel cloth, and fastened to the wall by 
brackets; this was used in place of asideboard. The 
old-fashioned extension table had also been thor- 
oughly cleaned and varnished. ‘The white paint was 
used upon the linen wheel, which, when dried, was 
further adorned by a bona-fide bunch of tow, which 
Mrs. Jenkins had found somewhere in the attic. A 
photogravure of a famous painting, ‘‘The Vintage,” 
was tacked over the fireplace with the brass heads, 
then Helen exhibited her special offering—a dainty 
linen centerpiece wrought with Caspian floss, which 
she had worked upon during noon recesses. This 
was placed upon the small mahogany table, to hold 
the pretty coffee cups which had been collected by 
the girls, and with a quaint britannia teapot and sugar 
bow! their five o’clock tea table was complete, for, as 
Helen said, ‘*Cousin Maude and auntie always had 
tea.” The dining room was finished several days 
before their guests arrived. 

“What a charmingly quaint room, Helen; it is 
really artistic,” said Miss Maud, and Mr. Jenkins was 
so pleased with the change that he had the summer 
kitchen changed into a permanent kitchen before the 
winter, for they enjoyed their dining room so much 
that they decided it should so remain. 

—Elizabeth, 
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IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT 

That celery, sliced apples and mayonnaise make a good 
salad. 

That an antiquated egg will boil “ done” quicker than a 
younger one. 

That milk filtered through cotton is an excellent scheme 
for getting rid of “ germs,”’ and that as regards the cream, 
“nothing is lost.” 

That dandelions are said to be a sure cure for insom- 
nia, by chewing two or three of the leaves. A bitter rem- 
edy, but a more bitter malady. 


That the meat of wild animals, the lion and the camel, 
for instance, are found to be both palatable and ‘tooth- 
some,” but it cannot well be denied that some teeth, 
quicker than others, would rather bite into a good piece 
of beef than into these newly found out ‘‘good things for 
the table.” 
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“WAITING” 


BY GRANDMA 
The day is almost done, 
The shadows come apace ; 
But, in the setting sun 
I'm sure to see His face. 
Then when the morn appears, 
And I am with my Lord, 
Forgotten all my years 
With Him in sweet accord 
I shall forever dwell; 
Rejoicing in His love, 
Who doeth all things well 
In realms beneath—above. 
“ Peace past understanding ” 
E’en now, fills all my heart, 
While yet, I am waiting 
My summons to depart. 


—E. N. Fisk. 
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IN AND ABOUT THE KITCHEN. 
Some Things That Will Add to Comfort and Convenience; 
Some That Will Please the Eye and the Appetite. 
In THREE Parts —Parr II. 

F a little thought and planning 
were given to the details of the 
kitchen when the house is be- 
ing built, that most important 
department could be made 
vastly more convenient and 
desirable than it is, as a rule. 
But some one has truthfully 
said that the woman rarely 
sees the architect’s plans, and 
would know little about them 
if she did; while the man of 
the house rarely sees the 
kitchen, and knows practically 

nothing about it, whether he sees it or not. 

Frequently the best illustration of kitchen possi- 
bilities will be found in a house which a practical 
carpenter has built for himself, and about which he 
has had the time and inclination to “fix up things for 
the women folks as they kind of thought they'd like 
to have ’em.” This “fixing up” has generally been 
done after the house was practically completed. A 
corner here, a nook there, a plain bit of wall on one 
side, have each been utilized for some convenient 
arrangement ; and really it is in order to compliment 
the housewife on having things so neatly and com- 
pletely arranged. That is what she has in compari- 
son with her less fortunate “ sisters.” 

But if a thoughtful designer could have taken the 
plan of the kitchen at the start, and, having a clear 
idea of the various things which the housewife will 
require in her kitchen work, the things to be guarded 
against and those to be provided for, how vastly 
more complete, systematic and convenient that room 
could have been made, without any additional ex- 
pense—perhaps not costing nearly as much in time 
and patience as did the working out of the after 
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thoughts. Here is something worthy of thought by 
the average designer. 

The writer for one of our daily papers recently de- 
scribed a dwelling which he had inspected, and some 
of the arrangements in and about the kitchen are 
worthy of mention. He found the “regulation closet 
under the sink, but it was built some four inches 
shallower than the width of the sink, to allow one to 
stand in a more comfortable position when at work. 
There are several further advantages in the construc- 
tion of the sink. For one thing, it was made to 
stand several inches higher than usual, allowing a 
position more nearly upright when at work, and con- 
sequently enhancing both comfort and convenience. 
Although there seemed to be quite a row of closets 
under the sink, that was but about twenty-four inches 
long by twenty inches wide. At first thought it 
seemed much too small; but then, it was quite large 
enough to hold a good-sized dishpan, and that was 
really all that was necessary ; for immediately to the 
left of it, occupying a portion of the remaining space 
over the closets, was what seemed like another sink. 
It was what it seemed, except that it was zinc-lined 
and was provided with a chain and plug like a bath- 
tub. It was oblong in shape, twelve by twenty inches 
on the inside, and into this the dishes were put as 
soon as they were washed. They were rinsed by 
turning the spigot of the hot-water faucet just above. 

“Immediately after rinsing, the plug, which was in 
one corner, where the bottom of the dish receptacle 
was somewhat lower than at other points, was re- 
moved, and the dishes were dried with less than half 
the labor expended on them when they are rinsed in 
a pan where the water has no chance to run off. Be- 
yond this was a stout shelf, on which to place the 
dishes when dry, and which could be let down out of 
the way when not in use. 

“There was one cupboard expressly planned to 
hold the lamps, and under it was a drawer for extra 
wicks, burners, chimneys, and the shears and cloths 
for trimming. The shelf usually intended for the 
lamps might then be used for something else, and 
shut up as they were from flies in the summer and 
dust at all times, it was really a labor-saving contriv- 
ance as well as a convenience. A cupboard in the 
pantry was provided with a wire screen door. This 
allowed the free circulation of air, and at the same 
time kept the food secure from the flies. This is 
found especially convenient in the fall, when it is no 
longer necessary to use the refrigerator, but at a time 
when the flies are the most troublesome. 

“On opening the door leading into the cellarway, 
a novel arrangement was revealed. After descending 
four or five easy steps, there was a platform or land- 
ing, and opening from it was a door leading into the 
back yard, which was in fact the only outside back 
door. Asthe landing inside and the platform outside 
the door were on a level, there were of course no out- 
side doorsteps. If, instead of going from the land- 
ing through the door, one turned to the right, more 
steps led down into the cellar. Thus the necessity of 


more than one cellarway was obviated, and there 
were no icy outside steps, or hatchways filled with 
snow in stormy winter weather.” 

This rather lengthy statement is quoted on account 
of the suggestions which it contains. Not in every 
place would just this arrangement be the best adapted 
to the circumstances, but a little thought might sug- 
gest for any location many desirable devices. Once 
for all, whatever helps to lighten woman’s labor has 
a legitimate place, in the kitchen or anywhere else 
about the house. There is no doubt that this fact is 
being increasingly realized, and that houses are being 
fitted with many conveniences of arrangement and 
detail which formerly were wanting; and this is not 
alone true of the houses of the well-to-do, but in a 
measure of those built for and occupied by the 
less favored classes of our population. Yet it must 
be confessed that there is still great room for im- 
provement. 

Now, with this much as to kitchen appliances, fit- 
tings and belongings, it will not be amiss to say some- 
thing regarding work in the kitchen, and especially 
the culinary portion. While the ordinary woman 
may not, as above suggested, have great familiarity 
with architect’s plans, she has a perfect knowledge 
of the adaptability and possibility of a new recipe. 
Doubtless nine times out of ten she gives a glance 
at one, muses to herself—or possibly aloud—that she 
knows one twice as good; then goes back, looks it 
over more carefully, five times out of ten decides to 
try it, just out of curiosity, and perhaps once in ten 
times really likes it, and adds it to her favorite list. 
Since only a small portion of the realm of culinary 
science can be covered, it may be as well to give 
some suggestions regarding different kinds of meat, 
not so much for rare and fancy treatment as with a 
view to the promotion of healthful everyday methods. 

Nor need we feel that there is special danger that 
our food will be too well cooked, any more than that 
our kitchens and adjacent rooms will be too well 
adapted to their purposes. To be sure, a recent 
writer in the Nineteeth Century magazine argued 
that the fate of nations depended upon how they 
were fed, and this is a rather burdensome thought; 
more especially when a writer in so learned a publi- 
cation as the London Spectator argues that nations 
deteriorate in ratio to the improvement in their cook- 
ing. He cites some instances to make up a plausible 
argument; but without attempting to answer his de- 
ductions, we consider it quite safe to go on improv- 
ing the quality of food served to the average people, 
and let the deterioration of the nation take care of 
itself. 

Beef is of course the standard meat in this coun- 
try, and as such holds the place of honor, though it 
cannot exclude a variety of others which, properly 
prepared, are appetizing, nourishing and healthful. 
A great deal of the meat which comes before us, 
either at our homes or at public eating places, is 
designated as “roasted;”’ in point of fact it is not 
“roasted ” at all, but baked. There is a marked 
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difference between the two processes. Roasting is 
‘properly performed by exposure to the heat, in the 
open air, before a fire; baking is done in an oven or 
similar inclosed hot chamber, and there is a marked 
difference between meats prepared by the two meth- 
ods. In roasting the oily fats are more freely drawn 
from the meat, in the form of “dripping ;” while in 
baking, the oven being filled with hot, close air, 
strongly impregnated with the aroma of the cooking 
meat, less of the fat is drawn away, and the flavor is 
decidedly different. It is generally considered richer, 
but at the same time less digestible, and so, except 
for very strong stomachs, less healthful. However, 
as most of the “roast” meat is now actually baked 
meat, we may consider this an accepted method of 
preparation. 

Baked Beefsteak. 

Take the bone from a large sirloin steak, flatten it with 
the side of a hatchet, wash over the upper side with a 
beaten egg, and spread thickly with a forcemeat of 
crumbs, minced ham (or any other available cold meat), a 
teaspoonful of minced onion, a little pepper and salt, a 
beaten egg and three tablespoonfuls of sweet milk or 
cream. Make these into a paste before spreading. Roll 
the steak around them, tying closely with soft pack thread. 
Have ready some drippings in a frying pan, with a cupful of 
boiling water. Cover and bake for forty minutes, turning 
and basting often. When done, remove the strings, lay 
the beef upon a hot dish, thicken the gravy with browned 
flour, boil up once, pour half of it over the meat and the 
rest into a gravy boat. 

The round is one of the most desirable portions of 
the beef, since it is almost entirely free from bone ; 
and while not so tender as some of the interior por- 
tions, it excels all in nutritive value, and when prop- 
erly cooked no part of the carcass is more delicious. 
A large piece of the thick meat of the round, coated 
in aheavy paste of common flour and water, and hung 
either in the open air or in a refrigerator till well 
ripened, properly cooked by any of the approved 
methods, forms a food fit for an epicure—or for any- 
body, so far as that is concerned—and will be found 
especially agreeable in flavor, as well as easily di- 
gestible. The coating of flour paste retains the juices 
of the meat, and prevents the drying of the exterior 
portions which would otherwise take place, accom- 
panied with more or less discoloration. Almost any 
other portions, except the tenderloin, may be flour- 
coated and hung for ripening in the same manner. 

Beef tongue, in the natural state, may be prepared 
in many appetizing ways, and really forms what may 
be called the “luxury portion” of this meat. A few 
selected tested recipes for the preparation and serv- 
ing of beef tongue may properly close this article, 
leaving the other meats for another paper. 

Boiled Beef Tongue. 

Wash and wipe a good-sized fresh tongue, well trimmed 
about the root. Put it into a kettle of boiling veal stock, 
with half a carrot, a peeled and sliced onion, half a bay 
leaf, a sliced leek, a branch of soup celery, two sprays of 
parsley, six cloves and nine whole peppers. Let the 
tongue simmer slowly in the stock for two hours; then 


drain. The stock can be used for a Julienne soup. Skin 
the tongue as soon as it is taken up, before it has time 
to cool. 

A tongue thus cooked may be served in a variety 
of attractive ways. A piquant sauce with cucumber 
pickles will be relished by nearly every one. So will 
tomato sauce and macaroni. A favorite French 
method is with— 

Chicken Quenelles. 

(A quenelle, it may be explained, is a forcemeat ball 
poached in stock or water, and used as a garnish to soup 
or a dish of meat, or by itself as an entree.) Chicken 
quenelles are best and look best when made of the breast 
meat, though other portions may be employed. Chop and 
pound fine the raw breast of one chicken; add half a set 
of calf’s brains, which have been well washed and boiled 
for twenty minutes in salted water. Pound all together 
and rub the meat through a sieve; season with a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a little pepper, or otherwise to taste. 
Cook two tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs in half a gill of 
cream for a few moments till they are soft; mix them with 
the rest of the forcemeat, adding a tablespoonful of but- 
ter; add two tablespoonfuls of thick jellied veal stock, 
and the yolks and whites of two eggs. Mix the whole 
well together and allow it to cool. When it is cold, shape 
into oblong balls with two spoons dipped in boiling water. 
Heap it in one hot spoon and press the other over it, 
turning it from one to the other till it is evenly shaped. 
When all are shaped, put them gently, one at a time, into 
boiling hot stock, which must be deep enough to cover the 
forcemeat. It must not boil, but merely bubble, other- 
wise the meat will be broken by the force of the water. 
Cover the vessel and allow all to cook for ten minutes. 
For a luncheon dish, cut the tongue in thin slices, and 
alternate four of the slices with a chicken quenelle, serving 
with Allemande sauce. 


Allemande Sauce. 

Melt two large teaspoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, 
and stir in three teaspoonfuls of flour. Add slowly two 
cupfuls of white stock, and let the mixture simmer gently 
for fifteen minutes. Then beat the yolks of three eggs, 
and pour a little of the hot mixture over them. Then add 
the remainder of the sauce, stirring all of the time. 
Squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, add a heaping tea- 
spoonful of butter, strain the sauce, and it is ready for use. 


Some skilled Italian cooks have a way of serving 
the tongue, boiled as above, with a preparation which 
they call risotto, and this will be very much relished 
by some. This is the way to prepare the— 

Risotto. 

In two tablespoonfuls of butter fry a small onion which 
has been chopped fine; then add slowly a quart of white 
broth and three minced mushrooms, with a cupful of well- 
washed rice. When the rice has boiled slowly a quarter 
of an hour, add six minced mushrooms and another quart 
of stock. Season the rice with an even teaspoonful of salt, 
and a saltspoonful of pepper, and let it cook fifteen 
minutes longer. Add three tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese—Parmesan being the best. Serve the rice on a 
platter, with the tongue in the center, and pass around 
grated cheese. The rice may be colored by adding, just 
before taking it up, a heaping teaspoonful of Spanish 
saffron, mixed to a paste with a little stock. 

—Mrs. Arthur Staniley. 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


At Dawn. 

A white mist rises from the thrilling earth, 

And in the east a tender flush is creeping ; 
Faint, myriad voices spring to sudden birth, 

Where, but a morent since, the world was sleeping. 
As spreads the light o’er verdure vested hill, 

The palpitant murmur of day's chorus swelleth ; 
Till every bird and every dancing rill 

The jubilant lay of wakened nature telleth. 


So in the heart love’s roseate dawn appears, 

With flush and thrill and presage of rare splendor, 
Glad voices chime a requiem to tears, 

And love notes swell an anthem rich and tender. 


O youth! O life! O love! thou light divine 
That all life’s path illumes with golden glory ; 

Fair is the dawn that sees thee rise and shine, 
And sweet the notes that sing thy tender story. 


For through the clamor and the heat of day, 
Thy steady flame within the heart still shining, 
Will glorify all things of common clay, 
And lend to earth a beauty past defining. 
—Minnie Quinn in Independent. 
++ + + 
SERVANT—Please, ma’am, there’s a poor man at the 
door with wooden legs. 
Young Housewife—Why, Babette, what can we do with 
wooden legs? Tell him we don’t want any. 
A Now THAT THE delightful June days are 
Day with us again, we shall read with the more 
in June. appreciation the eloquent words of that 
delightful blind author, Rowland E. Rob- 
inson, who, in his recent work entitled “ In New Eng- 
land Fields and Woods,” says: “June brings skies 
of purest blue, flecked with drifts of silver; fields and 
woods in the flush of fresh verdure, with the streams 
winding among them in crystal loops that invite the 
angler with promise of more than fish, something 
that tackle cannot lure nor creel hold. The air is 
full of the perfume of locust and grape bloom, the 
spicy odor of pine and fir, and of pleasant voices— 
the subdued murmur of the brook’s changing babble, 


the hum of bees, the stir of the breeze, the songs of 
birds. Out of the shady aisles of the woods come 
the flute note of the hermit thrush, the silvery chime 
of the tawny thrush; and from the forest border, 
where the lithe birches swing their shadows to and 
fro along the bounds of wood and field, comes that 
voice of June, the cuckoo’s gurgling note of prepara- 
tion, and then the soft, monotonous call that centuries 
ago gave hima name. . . Sad indeed must it 
be to have a soul so poor that it responds to no caress 
of nature, sadder than any imposition of servitude or 
exile which yet hinders not one’s soul from arising 
with intense longing for the wild world of woods and 
waters when Kukushna sounds his soft trumpet call.” 
He—“ This shoe doesn’t fit. Try a bigger one.” She 
(severely).—* No, sir; bring me the same size a little 
larger.”—Denver Sun. 
++ + + 
Breton 
Butter 
Making. 


THOSE WHO are familiar with the im- 
maculate customs of our creameries and 
the better class of American dairies will 
be interested in the picture which an 
English writer gives of the butter-making customs of 
Brittany. It may be said, in explanation, that the 
Breton butter is extensively imported into England, 
some of it coming direct and some by way of Hol- 
land, having in the transition become known as 
Dutch butter, and (like some of the questionable 
importations to our own country) enjoys, apparently, 
a reputation to which it has no proper claim. In the 
Breton house, according to this writer, one “will find 
no cool, cleanly dairy; on the contrary, there is a 
mud floor of the dirtiest description, sometimes with 
puddles of water standing on it. You gointoaroom, 
which, from its table scattered with unwashed cups 
and platters, from its array of cupboards (sometimes 
of priceless oak), from its ‘close’ beds which line the 
wall, is evidently the living and sleeping room of the 
family. 

“ Here, from an oak chest, you will see madame, in 
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the whitest of caps, in strange contrast to her sur- 
roundings, take several terra-cotta-colored earthen- 
ware bowls full of milk. These she will skim, and 
then she will pour the skim milk into a tub for the 
pigs. If you watch closely you will see a fair quantity 
of black dirt dribble out of the bow] with the last cup- 
ful of milk. She will then churn the cream in a churn 
shaped something like a bottle with a stick in it, 
which works up and down. But perhaps the most 
disgusting feature of the performance is that, instead 
of wetting her fingers with water when she is making 
up the butter, she moistens them with her tongue. 
This is an eradicable item in Breton butter making. 
People have tried in their own houses to make their 
*bonnes’ use water, but unless the mistress actually 
stands over her servant the latter will at once return 
to the old familiar habit. 

“The butter, when made, is of good flavor and 
color, and is palatable enough to those who are unac- 
quainted with its manufacture. Near Quimperli there 
is a laterie, or dairy, where everything is done on im- 
proved modern principles, and the proprietor asks 
and actually obtains three francs a pound for the 
article he produces. This, in a country where butter 
fetches from half a franc to one franc at the ordinary 
farm, speaks volumes for the estimation in which 
common cleanliness is held, and how extremely rare 
it is. The better class of residents in Brittany will 
not drink bought milk on account of the dirty habits 
of the peasants who provide it.” Speaking of an in- 
stance in which a peasant was seen plowing with his 
wife and an ox drawing the plow, the writer, while 
admitting that this was an extreme case, asserts that 
on any of the farms occupied by the Breton peasantry, 
one will find one end of the living and sleeping room 
occupied by the cows, while the family, the pigs and 
the poultry occupy the other. 


+ 


CHEF—Shall ve haf terrapin stew for ze grand dinnair 
to-morrow, madame? 

Hostess—No. Veal is getting too expensive to make 
terrapin stew of since the beef trust. Find something 
cheaper that’s just @s well.—New York World. 

+++ ¢ 


A Matter HERE Is A BIT of comment from a Lon- 
of don paper, showing that certain habits 
Taste. are not very much different in different 
nations, no matter how senseless they 

may be: “The act of putting a lead pencil to the 
tongue to wet it, just before writing, which we notice 
in so many people, is one of the oddities of habit for 
which it is hard to give any reason, unless it began 
in the days when lead pencils were poorer than now 
and was continued by example into the next genera- 
tion. A lead pencil should never be wet. It hardens 
the lead and ruins the pencil. This fact is known 
to newspaper men and stenographers. But nearly 
every one else does wet a pencil before using it. 
This fact has been definitely settled by a clerk ina 
newspaper Office. Being of a mathematical turn of 


mind, he ascertained by actual count that of fifty per- 
sons who came in the office to write an advertisement 
or nctice forty-nine wet their pencil in their mouth 
before using it. Now, this clerk always uses the best 
pencils that can be procured—in fact, is a connois- 
seur in lead pencils, cherishing a good one with 
something of the pride a soldier feels in his gun or 
sword ; and it hurts his feelings to have his pencil 
spoiled. But politeness and business considerations 
required him to lend his pencil scores of times every 
day. And often, after it had been wet till it was hard 
and brittle, and refused to mark, his feelings would 
overpower him. Finally he got some cheap pencils, 
sharpened them and kept them to lend. The first 
person who took up the stock pencil was a drayman, 
whose breath smelt of onions and whisky. He held 
the point in his mouth and soaked it for several min- 
utes while he was torturing himself to write an ad- 
vertisement for a missing bulldog. Then a sweet- 
looking young woman came into the office, with kid 
gloves that buttoned half the length of herarm. She 
picked up the same old pencil and pressed it to her 
dainty lips preparatory to writing an advertisement 
for a lost bracelet. The clerk would have stayed her 
hand, even at the risk of a box of the best pencils 
ever made, but he was too late. And thus that pen- 
cil passed from mouth to mouth for a week. It was 
sucked by people of all ranks and stations and all 
degrees of cleanliness and uncleanliness; but we 
forbear. Surely no one who reads this will ever 
again wet a lead pencil.” 

In CHINA a boy begins his schooling at five years of 
age, and is at his study nearly twelve hours a day, seven 
days in the week. 


Just DorS THE AVERAGE American squan- 
a der many times the amount necessary 


Mouthful. jin the single line of food, thus handi- 


capping himself and his family in many 
other important respects? There are multitudes of 
thoughtful people who unhesitatingly answer this 
question in the affirmative; yet the parties most in 
interest, and to whom a proper consideration of the 
subject would mean most in the way of comfort and 
prosperity, are quite inclined to look with distrust 
upon any argument based on the principle of true 
economy. ‘To such we may commend the following 
remarks of a considerate writer, who takes as his 
basis the fact that a man may board comfortably in 
India upon six cents a day. Truth is, he says, we 
Americans have very extravagant and erroneous ideas 
of what is necessary in food, for our comfort. We 
eat a multitude of things to our discomfort, calling 
them necessities. We know very little what would 
be the expense of supplying enough for our comfort 
of those things which good health requires. 

No doubt food, of certain kinds at least, is more 
expensive in this country than in India, but Henry 
D. Thoreau’s entire living for one year cost him only 
about $70. This included materials for a small house 
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which cost about $25, leaving $45 for food and cloth 
ing and other expenses. Allowing the small sum of 
$10 to be expended for these latter, $35 would remain 
as expense for food alone, which would amount to a 
little more than three cents a meal. It is true Thoreau 
had his own garden which supplied some of the arti- 
cles of food used, and lessened the expense. But al- 
lowing for this, the poorest laborers would regard 
such an allowance as absolute starvation, and yet 
Thoreau was a laboring man and did not go hungry 
or grow emaciated from lack of sufficient and appro- 
priate food and clothing. There is truly a lesson in 
these facts not only for the laboring man who finds it 
impossible to live and support a family of three and 
save anything at wages of $1.50 or $2 per day, but 
particularly for the business man who wears his life 
out to earn an income of $2,000 to $6,000 to meet the 
yearly expense of living. When the hard times come 
and the laboring man or business man, who could 
have saved in prosperous times a snug sum out of his 
earnings for the time of his need, is out of work and 
out of money and suffering from want the sympathy 
of his fellow-men is unavoidably dulled by an unde- 
fined but patent consciousness of a rude justice in his 
lot and a hope that his sufferings may make him more 
provident in the future. 


Mrs. YEAST—I wish I could think of something to keep 
my husband home nights. 

Mrs. Crimsonbeak—Get him a bicycle. 

Mrs. Yeast— That would take him out more than ever. 

Mrs. Crimsonbeak—Oh, no, it would not. My husband 
got one day before yesterday and the doctors say he won’t 
be out for a month.—Yonkers Statesman. 


System A BUSINESSLIKE system in doing the 
in household marketing is as commend- 
Marketing. able and as desirable as in other lines 
of expenditure, and some very good 

suggestions will be found in the following bit of ad- 
vice, the origin of which cannot be identified: A 
woman who looks well to the ways of her household 
should know how long, under ordinary circumstances, 
certain supplies, such as tea, coffee, butter, sugar and 
coal, should last. It is by no means a proof of a nig- 
gardly housewife to do so, but it is her duty to her- 
self and family to know what use is made of those 
articles which she provides. This duty may be done 
so tactfully that no maid could dream of taking 
offense, or in a way to antagonize. When accounts 
are kept—that is, when the mistress writes down in 
her order book the exact quantity she wishes, with 
the date of the order—the matter is easily managed. 
The housewife will do well also to keep a price list, 
and she can then enter the prices with the order. The 
practice of some marketmen of sending from one to 
three pounds more than the quantity ordered should 
be vigorously discouraged. It isa practice in some 
households where the marketing is done by order to 
detain the man who delivers fruits, vegetables and 


meats until it is seen if they are of good quality and 
in proper condition. If it is possible to do this, and 
supplies not up to the mark are immediately returned, 
it is far more effective in securing good service than 
many protests made after accepting and disposing of 
tough meat or stale vegetables. 


THE ruddy blaze shines clear, 
Making home faces bright, 

And happy smiles appear, 
Beaming within the light, 

The father’s voice strikes deep 
Upon the listening ear; 

The mother’s accents keep 
A soothing cadence near; 

And clearer and more sweet than all, 

The notes of childhood softly fall. 


—Farm Journal. 
+ + + 


The THE AWAKENED CONSCIENCE of the people 
Clean is making the publication and circulation of 
Hand. obscene literature increasingly difficult and 

dangerous—for which let all good people be 
thankful. A Chicago editor was recently brought 


before the courts in that city, charged with an offense 
in this direction, and was sentenced to two years at 
hard labor in the penitentiary at Joliet, in addition to 
a fine of $2,000. In imposing the penalty the judge 
gave utterance to these noble words: “The jury, in 
my mind, rightly found that these papers were in- 
decent and obscene. They were not simply insuffer- 
able to good taste and good morals, they were clearly 
and vilely criminal. As Lord Chatham said, a man’s 
house is his castle. The storm may enter, the rain 
may enter, but the King of England can never enter. 
Every family can create its own standard of morals, 
its own atmosphere of taste and purity. The door 
can be shut against offensive servants, offensive vis- 
itors, and offensive literature, but the hand of the 
mail service penetrates every chamber of the house- 
hold. It is no light obligation to see that that hand 
is always clean.” 
+ + 

THE PICKLED OLIVEs of trade are put up very carefully 
by the packers. They must first be picked by hand sev- 
eral weeks before they are matured. After being picked 
they are steeped in caustic soda and water. They are 
then soaked and pickled in brine for several days. 

@ 


A Champion THOSE PERSONS whoare “ very fond 
of of sweets,’ but do not dare to eat 
Sugar. them, even in moderation, through 
fear of the harmful results supposed 

to follow such an indulgence, will find comfort in the 
words of a champion of “sweet things,” who writes 
in this earnest manner in the Helper: The general 
public has a wrong impression as to the actual ad- 
vantages of sugar in the preservation of the human 
frame. Harm may be done by eating sugar in ex- 
cess, just as the excess of anything else is pernicious 
to health. In the stomach it is in part changed to 
lactic acid; and the latter acts upon calcic phosphates 
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and permits their assimilation, How frequently a 
mild case of indigestion could be relieved, if not 
cured, by an occasional drink of sugar and water. 
Do our readers realize the importance of a few bon- 
bons after a healthful meal? The fatty substances 
that might otherwise overload the stomach then be- 
come harmless. Those who enjoy coffee and tea at 
night, yet hesitate drinking these beverages, can par- 
take of the same, in moderation, without fear of a 
sleepless night, by the liberal use of sugar. Recent 
experiments, showing that sugar increases the mus- 
cular power possible to develop during a given period, 
are only a scientific determination of what is already 
known. One need only visit a sugar cane plantation 
in the West Indies to appreciate that the “nigger” 
can develop more work in a given time, if allowed to 
eat the cane freely, than during any other period of 
the year. Sugar has its disadvantages for stout peo- 
ple, a fact known to most of us, but the advantage to 
be derived from a moderate introduction of sugar, as 
ameans of retaining health, is too frequently over- 
looked. 


oo 


“It is very interesting,” he said to the dyspeptic young 
man, “to observe the different names we have for the 
same thing.” 

“Ie it?” 

‘** Of course it is,” he went on, with the persistence of the 
man of research. ‘‘ Take ‘lamb,’ for instance. When it 
gets old it is called ‘ sheep.’ ” 

“ Anybody knows that.” 

“ And the sheep, after it is killed, is called ‘ mutton.’ ” 

“You're getting right around to where you started 
from.” 

“How?” 

“When your mutton is cooked and served in our board- 
ing house, it becomes ‘lamb’ again.”—Washington Star. 


A Physician THE DANGER and the prevalence of 
on insomnia, as one of the penalties of 
Insomnia. — our driving, pushing way of living, are 
pretty fully recognized. Probably in- 

somnia itself, strictly speaking, cannot be termed a 
disease, but only the indication of a diseased condi- 
tion. However that may be, the gravity of the matter 
is fully recognized by the medical profession, and a 
well-known professor, in lecturing to his class of 
medical students, gave the following advice concern- 
ing sleeplessness, which will be found of value for 
the hard worker who suspects a tendency toward in- 
somnia: “I would advise four remedies for insom- 
nia; each one is simple and easy of access; (1.) To 
abstain from all mental work, no matter what the con- 
sequences, and give up any habits that over-excite 
the nervous system. If duty enforces labor of the 
intellect, then confine it, if possible, t» the hours of 
from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m., and a free use of hot baths 
will materially assist. (2.) Drink freely of skimmed 
milk from one to two quarts a day, and eat of the 
plainest and most digestible food, masticating thor- 
oughly and slowly, and avoid wine of any kind, for it 


only deceives the drowsy brain by its intoxicating in- 
fluence, demanding full pay the next day. Just be- 
fore retiring, let the patient take an old-fashioned 
tumbler of bread and milk. This serves to cause the 
flow of blood to go to the stomach instead of the 
head ; and if the head be placed rather high in bed, 
it will effectually aid gravity to lessen its fullness. 
(3.) If his means can afford it, a quiet, long, open- 
air drive, in a comfortable carriage, with perfect si- 
lence, will induce sleep. (4.) I would suggest a 
regular and judicious employment of massage.” 


++ + + + 


Grup (testily)—Surely, you don’t mean to call that 
stuff a dish of ham and eggs? 

Waiter—Sure, thot’s all Oi can call it, at all, sor; Oi 
don’t understand how to spake anny foreign languages. 


©. 


Housekeeping AT AND FOLLOWING the World’s 
in Fair at Chicago, in 1893, there was 
Co-operation. = considerable discussion of the feasi- 
bility and desirability of co-opera- 
tive housekeeping. As against the objection that 
the home element would be to some extent elim- 
inated, there was urged the fact that economy would 
result, that a better grade of service could be secured, 
and the like. It was proposed at that time to make 
a practical test of the scheme by forming in one of 
the suburbs of Chicago a co-operative colony, to con- 
sist of forty-four families, occupying as many houses, 
all located on one city block of forty-six lots, to be 
supplied with common lawn, laundry, kitchen, fur- 
nace, electric light plant, assembly hall and reading 
room. The heating and lighting apparatus, the cook- 
ing, the ice chests, the grocery closets, the vegetable 
cellars, the dish washers, the servants and the butler 
were to be located in a central court, quite free from 
other parts of the estate, where all the difficult and 
more unpleasant duties would be performed. Only 
fourteen people would be required to do this work 
for the forty-four families, and these would include 
the baker, the professional cook, the gardener, the 
superintendent, two engineers and a corps of assist- 
ants, the salaries of at least eighty servants being 
saved, besides allowing economy in the serving of 
food and insuring a well-regulated and healthful diet. 
There were other sanguine phases of this project, 
and in theory the plan seemed to promise well—if 
only the elements of human nature, as they have ex- 
isted through all the ages Known to history, could be 
eliminated, and people of diverse traits could be 
brought to dwell together “in one place, with one 
mind.” 
-~+ + + + 
He asked her fav'rite flower; 
Her tastes he quite forgot, 
And thought in that sweet hour 
She'd say: “ Forget-me-not.” 
He asked her fav’rite flower— 
Ah! sad the story told; 
A maid without a dower, 
She answered: “ Mari-gold.”—Puck. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”"— Tennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PROPHECY. 


Upon his wooden hobby horse 
He galloped to the fray, 
The sunlight in his ruffled curls, 
His laughter ringing gay. 
And she who watched that reckless ride 
Across the nursery floor, 
And smiled upon the paper hat 
And the wooden sword he wore,— 
Yet saw, through mist or sudden tears, 
A vision strange and new,— 
Her little lad a soldier grown, 
The prophecy come true ! 
Years after, when the play was real, 
And through the crowded square 
Brave men to battle marched away 
Amid the trumpets’ blare, 
One watched with all a mother’s pride 
Their captain strong and tall; 
Yet as she looked with loving eyes, 
The pageant faded all ! 
She only saw a fair-haired child 
Who galloped to the war 
Upon his wooden hobby horse, 
Across the nursery floor ! 
—Florence May Alt. 
THE CARE OF BABIES. 


Useful Hints for Mothers Who Have Fretful Children in 
Hot Weather. 

In New York city, where there are thousands of 
babies suffering from the heat in the hot weather, 
the physicians connected with the Hebrew Institute 
have promulgated some directions about the care of 
children : 

The statistics proved that ten out of every hundred 
children born in this city die before they are four 
weeks old. This is not right, for the good God 
means that every little child should live. To keep 
the child well and strong, there is nothing so good 
as the mother’s milk when it is in a_ healthful 
condition. 

A new-born baby should be nursed once in every 
two hours during the daytime and once every four 
hours during the night. It should be nursed less 
frequently when it is older. It is a bad practice to 


allow the child to sleep at the breast. Adults are 
able to digest all kinds of solid food, but it must be 
remembered that meat, ice cream, soda and beer are 
not good for babies. 

Potatoes are as bad as poison to a nursing child. 
The white of an egg, mixed with water, is the best 
substitute for mother’s milk, and some starchy foods 
can be given when the mother begins to wean the 
child. That is the time when the greatest mistakes 
in diet are made. People say the child is teething, 
but nine times out of ten it is only troubled by the 
hot weather and improper food. 

When possible, the child should be nursed until it 
is one and one-half years old. When it is a year old 
it can begin to take cow’s milk, a little cornstarch, 
zweiback crackers, etc. When three years old it can 
be given the more delicate articles on the family 
table. If the mother is unable to nurse her babv at 
first, the next best thing is to have it nursed by an- 
other woman, taking care that the nurse is quite well, 
or the baby may take from her some disease ; and if 
the nurse is not amiable, the child may take some of 
her bad temper. Next to human milk asses’ milk is 
the best, but that is difficult to procure. Goats’ milk 
is too strong. 

You cannot be too thankful to Mr. Straus for the 
sterilized milk he has provided for you at such 
reasonable prices. He has a farm of his own, and 
the cows are all known to be in a healthy condition. 

A mother with a nursing baby must be careful to 
keep herself well nourished and take plenty of sleep. 
If she does not, she will not have good milk for her 
child. She must also be careful about bathing, so 
that the child will not take impurities into the system 
in nursing. 

When a child uses a bottle, a long pipe should be 
avoided, as it is not possible to keep it clean, and 
the child may be poisoned with impurities. The 
bottle should be washed with hot water, cooled, and 
kept in a clean place. The rubber nipples should 
be left soaking in water when not in use and thrown 
away as soon as they get out of condition. 

When a baby must be fed, ordinary milk is better 
than prepared food. A child, until it js three months 
old, takes three parts of milk to one of water; from 
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three to six months, two parts of water and three of 
milk, and from six to seven or eight months, equal 
parts of milk and water. 
+ + + 
THE CHILDREN’S PART. 
There is never a hand so weak and small, 
If it be but a willing one, 
But into its palm some task will fall 
To be sweetly and wisely done— 
Some work that none other could do so well 
As the one in whose hand the little task fell. 


There are little griefs that a loving heart 
Will ever be glad to share; 

The bearing for some one their sorrow a part,— 
Too heavy alone to bear,— 

Shall be kept in remembrance by One who knows 
How heavy to bear are some griefs and woes. 

A cup of cold water a child may give 
To the stranger beside the gate, 

Though a simple act it may always live, 
While deeds that are counted great 

May be forgotten and lost from sight 
In oblivion’s silent and starless night. 

Christ rested his hands on each little head 
In blessing; but who may know 

But that touch gave him strength in that hour dread 
When he drank of his cup of woe? 

That the thought of the children enclothed his heart 
And made him stronger to bear his part? 

With their hands in heaven and feet on earth, 
I count the help of a little child 

As something akin to God's dear worth, 
For a love so pure and undefiled 

Must have come from heaven and near the throne 
Where he calls the children his loved and own. 

—S. B. McManus. 


+++ + + 
OVERWCRKE) WOMEN. 

There can be no sadder sight than that of a broken 
down, overworked wife and mother—a woman who 
is tired all her life through. 

If the work of the household cannot be accom- 
plished by order, system and moderate work, without 
the necessity of wearing, heart-breaking toil—toil 
that is never ended and never begun, without mak- 
ing life a treadmill of labor, then, for the sake of 
humanity, let the work go. Better to live in the 
midst of disorder than that order should be pur- 
chased at so high a price—the cost of health, and 
strength, and happiness, and all that makes exist- 
ence endurable. 

The woman who spends her life in unnecessary 
labor is unfitted for the highest duties of home. She 
should be the haven of rest to which both husband 
and children turn for peace and refreshment. She 
should be the careful, intelligent adviser and guide 
of the one, the tender confidant and helpmate of 
the other. 

How is it possible for a woman, exhausted in body, 
as a natural consequence in mind also, to perform 
either of these offices? No, itis not possible. The 
constant strain is great. Nature gives way beneath 
it. She loses health, and spirits, and hopefulness, 
and, more than all, her youth—the last thing a 


how old she is in years, she should be younger in 
heart and feeling, for the youth of age is something 
more attractive than youth itself. 

To the overworked woman this green old age is out 
of the question; old age comes on, sear and yellow, 
before its time. Her disposition is ruined ; her tem- 
per is soured; her very nature is changed by the bur 
den which, too heavy to carry, is dragged along as 
wearied feet and tired hands can do their part. 

Even her affections are blunted, and she becomes 
merely a machine—a woman without the time to be 
womanly, a mother without the time to train and 
guide her children as only a mother can, a wife with- 
out the time to sympathize with and cheer her hus- 
band, so overworked during the day, that when night 
comes, her sole thought, the most intense longing, is 
for rest and sleep, that very probably will not come; 
and, even if it should, she is too tired to enjoy. 

Better far let everything go unfinished, to live as 
best she can, than to entail on herself and family 
the curse of overwork.—Old Homestead. 


+ + 
OVER THE RIVER OF DROOPING EYES. 


Over the River of Drooping Eyes 

Is the wonderful land of Dreams, 
Where lilies grow as white as snow, 
And fields of green and warm winds blow, 
And the tall reeds quiver, all in a row— 

And no one ever cries; 
For its a beautiful place for girls and boys, 
And there’s no scolding, and lots of noise, 
And no lost balls or broken toys— 

Over the River of Drooping Eyes 

In the beautiful land of Dreams. 

Over the River of Drooping Eyes 

In the wonderful land of Dreams, 
There are horns to blow and drums to beat, 
And plenty of candy and cakes to eat, 
And no one ever cleans his feet, 

And no one ever tires ! 
There are plenty of grassy places for play, 
And birds and bees they throng all day, 
Oh, wouldn’t you like to go and stay 

Over the River of Drooping Eyes 

In the beautiful land of Dreams? 

—Chicago Interior. 


STUDYING THE CHILD'S HOME. 

To woman has been credited the instinct of curi- 
osity. If this be true, and itleads the primary teacher 
to know the home life of her Sunday-school scholars, 
certainly it is well ordered. We fear, however, that 
many good teachers in the classroom fail to realize 
the importance of home visitation in order to make 
practical the lessons of Sunday. Therefore, for the 
best results of her work we urge the teacher to study 
the child through its home life. An acquaintance 
with the parents and home surroundings is a strong 
link in the chain of interest between teacher and 
child. One visit at the child’s home will unfold more 
knowledge of the daily life of the scholar than can be 
gathered in a month through other channels: and 
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this information is of value to a teacher desiring to 
aid a child in its religious life. 

The following is a list of reasons for home visita- 
tion given by primary teachers at a conference: 

One disheartened teacher was much encouraged 
when she found out that her lessons were carried by 
her pupil to other members of the household. 

Another secured the attendance of the father upon 
the services of the house of God. 

Parents have been interested to visit the class and 
listen to the teaching of their children. 

To give sanitary suggestions. 

To wisely warn of evil companions. 

To aid in the correction of bad habits among 
scholars. 

To secure co-operation of parents in home instruc- 
tion of lesson. 

To consider the child’s reading matter. 

In some cases to hang upon the walls chaste and 
educating pictures. 

To read God’s word. 

To care for the sick and relieve the suffering. 

To dispense the bread and water of life for the 
sake of Him who said, “If ye will eat and drink of 
that which I give, ye shall not hunger nor thirst.” 

Many of these reasons were illustrated by facts, 
one or two of which we give: 

A teacher in her round of visits upon absentees 
found in one house six children seated upon table 
and chairs, barefooted. The mother was moving 
about in a half-shod condition. A careful inquiry 
tevealed the facts that the father had been out of 
employment for three months, the fuel was low and 
food scarce. A report of this case was made to the 
Sunday-school supply corps, who came together, 
and, after singing ‘‘ Something to do for Jesus,” took 
the case in hand. On the following day an amusing 
scene was witnessed, as in turn six pairs of feet 
moved in procession over the bare floor to test the 
sizes of new shoes and stockings. 

We feel assured that the visitation of the scholar’s 
home puts us in contact with the mightiest forces 
that mold the child’s life. The mother’s heart of 
love, the father’s instinct of protection, are both 
allied to the teacher’s ability to shape the heart of 
the child by gospel truth, and to secure the parents’ 
alliance for the clinching of the Sunday-school 


teaching brings the grandest results.—Mrs. J. S. 
Ostrander. 
+ ¢ + 


Home is the residence not merely of the body, 
but of the heart; it is a place for the affections to 
unfold and develop themselves; for children to 
love, and learn, and play in; for husband and wife 
to toil smilingly together, and make life a bless- 
ing. The object of all ambition should be to be 
happy at home; if we are not happy there we can- 
not be happy elsewhere ; it is the best proof of the 
virtues of a family circle to see a happy fireside.— 
Annie E. Lancaster. 


WHAT IS HOME? 


The golden setting, in which the brightest jewel is 
“ mother.” 


A world of strife shut out, a world of love shut in. 
Home is the blossom, of which heaven is the fruit. 


The only spot on earth where the faults and fail- 
ings of fallen humanity are hidden under the mantle 
of charity. 


An abode in which the inmate, the “ superior being 
called man,’ can pay back at night, with fifty per 
cent. interest, every annoyance that has met him in 
business during the day. 


The place where the great are sometimes small 
and the small often great. 


The father’s kingdom, the children’s paradise, the 
mother’s world. 


The jewel casket, containing the most precious of 
all jewels—domestic happiness. 


Where you are treated best and you grumble most. 


Home is the centra! telegraph office of human 
love, into which run innumerable wires of affection, 
many of which, though extending thousands of 
miles, are never disconnected from the one great 
terminus. 


The center of our affections, around which our 
heart’s best wishes twine. 


A little hollow scooped out of the windy hill of the 
world, where we can be shielded from its cares and 
annoyances. 


A popular but paradoxical institution, in which 
woman works in the absence of man, and man rests 
in the presence of woman.—London Tid-Bits. 


WHAT THE LITTLE SHOES SAID. 
I saw two dusty little shoes 
A-standing by the bed; 
They suddenly began to talk, 
And this is what they said: 


“We're just as tired as we can be, 

We've been ’most everywhere ; 

And now our little master rests— 
It really is not fair. 


“He’s had his bath, and sweetly sleeps 
’Twixt sheets both cool and clean, 
While we are left to stand outside; 
Now don’t you think it mean ? 


“ We've carried him from morn till night; 
He’s quite forgot, that’s plain ; 
While here we watch, and wait, and wait 
Till morning comes again. 


“ And then he’ll tramp, and tramp, and tramp 
The livelong summer day. 
Now this is what we’d like to do— 
Just carry him away, 


“Where he could never go to bed, 
But stay up all the night 
Unwashed, and covered o’er with dust— 
Indeed! ’twould serve him right.” 


—Our Little Men and Women. 
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Songs of the Home inthe Home, ** Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHURCH OR MEETING. 


Two little lads were long at play, 
Games began to need repeating, 
Cried Johnny, leader of the day, 
“ Why not try a game of meeting? 


“ Here’s grandpa’s coat and hat thee knows, 
In these dressed up I'll try to preach; 

Thee must not laugh at my plain clothes 
Nor ridicule my plainer speech. 


“ While I am speaking, James, thee sit 
And twirl thy thumbs around like that; 
But do not speak nor stir one bit, 
Till I again put on my hat. 


“ For hand-shake time we then will wait, 
Nor be prayers aloud repeating ; 
We will not sing nor pass the plate, 
For these mz.ce church instead of meeting.,” 


—Mary Alice Brown. 
THE CHILD AND THE CHURCH. 


Much has lately been written in reference to the 
ignorance of modern young people concerning the 
Scriptures. A recent article, widely circulated, gave 
the results of an investigation among a large number 
of bright and well-informed university young men, 
made for the purpose of learning the probable average 
of thisignorance. The figures and facts as presented 
are disheartening. 

The thoughtless comments of the secular press, as 
usual, were directed against the efficiency of the 
church; the fathers and mothers in Israel greatly 
feared that in these later days the pulpit had lost its 
power and the Sunday school its strength; middle- 
aged professors remembered with some complacency 
how they had learned seven verses every Sunday, and 
often, in seasons of competition, a whole chapter 
from the New Testament, and they wondered whether 
the modern system of Sunday school lessons is not 
at the root of modern shortcomings—a wonder which 
virtually accuses the church. For the church has 
given life and continuance to the system of lessons 
which it uses. 

But is the church responsible for the religious edu- 


cation of the child? Undoubtedly, to adegree. Has 
she failed in her care for these little ones? Alas, yes, 
in that she has not turned back upon the Christian 
mother the spiritual training of the children. For 
through the unrest of woman, through her dreams of 
and devotion to outside spheres, it has come to pass 
that the church finds itself burdened by a work for 
which it was never intended. It is that work belong- 
ing by Heaven’s design to the mother, and shifted 
upon the church by her disastrous rejection of her 
most blessed and high mission, that of a keeper at 
home. The delusion of vast and conspicuous achieve- 
ment has left her no time for the personal care of her 
child’s soul, and she has arrived by successive stages 
to an apathy which leaves to the guidance of an 
organization the first important steps of religious in- 
struction. 

To do what Christian mothers ought to do is by no 
means the office of the church toward the child. That 
it has been forced into the service is one indication 
of the retrogression of woman’s progress. 

The church has done its best to meet the exigencies 
of thesituation. It has instituted and conducts count- 
less organizations for the training of the young in the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, to benevolence and sys- 
tematic giving, to a practical apprehension and love 
of God, and such fear of Him as is the beginning 
of wisdom. But, however admirable the plan and 
continuance of these things, they can be mighty 
only as a supplement to motherly nurture, not as its 
substitute. 

Those of us who compare the power of the church 
to-day with the power of the church yesterday, and 
to the detriment of the present, should run a parallel 
comparison of mothers. ‘What was the Bible in the 
home then? What is it now? What oversight in- 
sured the memorizing of the New Testament verses? 
Is it as careful to-day ? 

The writer has among her keepsakes a gilt-edged 
Testament, a birthday gift at the age of four years. 
Her first consecutive reading lesson was from this 
Testament, and her first systematic memorizing, both 
covering the second chapter of Matthew, was never 
forgotten. These early tasks, remembered as actually 
interesting, were under the supervision of a mother 
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who added to the care of three children, under five 
years, her housework and family sewing. Six years 
later an attractive Bible relegated the Testament to 
a well-earned rest. If the children of to-day find as 
much satisfaction in their birthday trinkets and toys 
as that Bible brought to its owner, they are well con- 
tent. But how would they receive the gift of a Bible? 
It would be interesting to know what proportion of 
Sunday school children at the age of ten are the pos- 
sessors of Bibles. Can it be that we depend on the 
church to provide our children with lesson leaves and 
quarterlies, and when the Sunday school teacher’s 
weekly half-hour of instruction (barring incidental 
absences and the summer vacation) fails to do the 
rest, arraign the church as ineffectual ? 

The truth forever must be that the church cannot 
successfully stand in the parent’s place. Its early 
idea of the Sunday school was an attempt to do so, 
as far as possible, in the cases of neglected little ones 
whose homes were no homes, whose mothers were no 
mothers. In the work, uplift, blessing, and fruitage 
were abundant, for God always honors the use of such 
means as are the first opportunity. 

But the Sunday school is not the first opportunity 
of the child whose mother is on the roll of professed 
Christians, whose home is full of the modern appli- 
ances for intellectual culture, and who has not yet 
reached the age of discriminating knowledge of the 
things of God. The church yearns to aid the vast 
throngs of children growing up in the families of its 
members. It is lamentably true that they are not 
learning the Bible as they should, that they will by 
and by drop out of Sunday school, leave off the Sun- 
day service, drift into the world. What can the 
church do to stay the evil? Shall it add more socie- 
ties to its already complicated machinery ? 

If so, let it be a simply constructed mothers’ en- 
deavor society, with its headquarters in each Christian 
home, where, in sympathy with every other Christian 
endeavor society of whatever name, it will bend its 
energies to the help of the church by leading the 
children in thought and life to that spiritual enlighten- 
ment which shall at last forever unite the church and 
the child.—Mrs. George Archibald. 


++ + + + 
TO BE USEFUL. 


A man should not only wish to be healthy and 
peaceful, but he should earnestly long to be useful. 
Usefulness is, in great measure, determined by cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness. Courage is the backbone 
of achievement. But courage is not developed out 
of brooding. A man who dwells on his failures, and 
conjures up all the difficulties that lie before him will 
be a weak man; you would never put him at the head 
of an exacting enterprise. Power comes from confi- 
dence; confidence springs from faith; faith is born 
in Heaven, and it forgets all about past failures and 
future obstacles, because it has the spirit and some 
of the vision of God! The men of faith are, as a 
rule, men of buoyant natures. Their buoyancy, how- 


ever, does not arise from inexperience, but from a 
fine contempt for certain kinds of experiences. They 
have failed often, they have made many mistakes, 
but they believe the other name for the future is op- 
portunity, and wherever they find the word oppor- 
tunity written, they see its companion word, retrieval. 
They dwell not on their mistakes and failures, save 
to learn their lesson. Through the whole range of 
life the people who know how to shake off the blues, 
to be undisturbed by trifles, to be undaunted by ca- 
lamities—these are the people who are of use; who 
do something more than exist; who shall one day 
stand before the King and render a glowing account 
of their stewardship !—Rev. Henry R. Rose. 


+6 @ 
GHOSTS OF THE PAST. 


It was just at the close of a summer day, 

When the fair young moon in the east was up, 
And falling, as falls the peace of God, 

The dew dropped balm in the wild flower’s cup. 


And soft south winds touched the weary brow 
Of a woman who leaned ona cottage gate, 
And lingered to catch the low, sweet call 
Of a late bird singing home to his mate. 


From within she heard the household talk, 
As if each to other were true and dear, 

And after her, down the lonesome street, 
Followed the sound of mirthful cheer. 


They were blest, she knew, in their homely peace, 
A sad smile trembled about her mouth ; 

“Tam glad,” she said, “ that for some poor souls 
There be full wells, though the rest have drouth.” 


She saw the children about the doors, 
With fond young lips for mothers to kiss, 
And from every home, as she passed along, 
She caught some cadence of household bliss. 


Till she came at last to her own low roof, 
Where she and a ghost dwelt face to face, 

The ghost of her days of joy and youth, 
The only guest in that lonesome place. 


They talked together of all the past— 
She and the ghost in the white moonlight; 
Till the pale guest's face like an angel’s grew, 
An ancient glory had made it bright. 


When the new dawn rose, they both were gone, 
On the bed a shape like the woman’s lay; 

But she, with the ghost of the gay, glad past, 
To some land of shadows had wandered away ; 


A land where she found the lost again, 
Where youth was waiting and love was sweet, 
And all the joys she had buried once 
Sprang up like blossoms about her feet. 
—Louise Chandler Moulton. 


+4 + 


But though to-day 
Thou canst not trace at all the hidden reason 
For His strange dealings through the trial-season, 
Trust and obey! 
Though God's cloud mystery enfold thee here, 
In after life and light all shall be plain and clear. 
—Francis Ridley Havergal. 
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“THE BRIDGE OF TROUBLE.” 
Don’t Cross the Bridge of Trouble. 


Don’t cross the Bridge of Trouble, 
But stay this side, I pray; 
The burdens are so heavy, 
Just rest awhile to-day, 
And smooth out all the wrinkles. 
Pack frowns quite out of sight, 
And tuck the little worries 
Into their beds, for night. 


Don’t cross the Bridge of Trouble, 
So insecure its piers, 
Built on the weak foundations 
Of sighs and groans and tears; 
Oh, bide this side, I pray you, 
Lest others follow on 
Unthinking, in your footsteps, 
Till joy and hope are gone. 


Don’t cross the Bridge of Trouble, 
Just on the other bank 
Lies Care, a town most dismal, 
Whose mists so dark and dank 
Are sure to breed the dolefuls, 
And cause attacks of blues, 
That make life seem a picture 
Of most funereal hues. 
Don’t cross the Bridge of Trouble, 
A heavy toll you'll pay, 
Just take the narrow foothpath 
That leads the other way, 
O’er meadows bright with sunshine, 
Through sweet fields of content, 
Where of peace, like mirrors, 
Reflect a life well spent. 
— Lizzie de Armond. 


“ Hold on to the trouble you have ; for, when that 
goes, a worse one may come in its place.” 

This bit of advice was given by my great grand- 
mother to her descendants. This same grandmother 
was a wise woman in her day, albeit her advice rings 
curiously in the ears of this generation. We are bid- 
den to look away from our trials. Pulpit, press, and 
private counselors all reiterate the same lesson. 

We are accustomed to maxims like these: *‘* Look 
- on the bright side,” “ Find the silver lining to the 
dark cloud,” “ Look up, and not down,” * Look out, 
and not in” 

On a first hearing one might fancy that at least a 
ghost of a croak lingered in this quaint bit of counsel. 


The hasty critic would perhaps imagine that the per- 
son from whom it came must be another Mrs. Gum- 
midge,—‘“‘a lone, lorn woman,” clinging dismally 
and pertinaciously to the trials she already had, 
and foreboding greater ones, soon to fall upon her 
devoted head. 

The records that have come down to us, even allow- 
ing something for the partiality of near relationship, 
do not put her before us in any such light; and there 
is no wail in the maxim itself, to my hearing. I early 
took it home to my heart; and, pondering over it, in 
times of difficulty and trouble, I have come at last to 
the conclusion that there is much of strength and 
consolation to be derived from it. It is not, of course, 
in the line of the highest spiritual truth. 
not stand on the same plane with, * Take no thought 
for the morrow,” and ** Whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” On the 
contrary, it savors very much of worldly wisdom. 
It is philosophical, heroic, and it has a trace of grim 
humor about it,—faint, yet all-pervading, as is the 
pinch of salt in a loaf of bread. We cannot taste the 
latter; we do not think of it being there, until some 
day the cook forgets it, and then, behold ! how utterly 
flavorless and without character the loaf seems ! 

In the first place, this maxim faces bravely the un- 
welcome truth that this life is a state of warfare and 
endurance. The young and the gay may laugh 
lightly, and the moralists may say, “ There is hap 
piness enough here, if one will live rightly and look 
for the ‘roses.’” I have no quarrel with the moral- 
ists; neither do I think my great grandmother had. 
There is more of truth than of poetry in some lines 
that I learned when a little girl: 


t does 


“This world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it; 

But whether good or whether bad 
Depends on how -ve take it.” 

Nevertheless, one need not be very old nor 
specially unfortunate to discover that living is by no 
means easy, and that troubles of one sort or another, 
are as numerous and as sharp as the thorns among 
the (stereotyped) roses. 

Secondly, the maxim offers the consoling thought 
that one’s trouble, whatever it may be, is not the 
worst in the world. It implies that there may be 
other and greater sufferers. 

If we were all angelically good instead of humanly 
faulty, this would be perhaps but sorry comfort. 
Theoretically and religiously speaking. the thought 
that others are likewise—possibly even more—griev- 
ously afflicted onght not to lighten our own burdens; 
but does it not still remain true that “ Misery loves 
company?” Proverbs lke this are so familiar that 
they seem trite in the saying. We forget that the ex- 
periences of many generations havé@ crystallized into 
them. Yes, we must confess that there is a strange, 
negative kind of comfort to be drawn from the fact 
that there are lower depths of misery than any into 
which we have fallen. Some theorists maintain that, 
if all mankind were placed in equally favorable cir- 
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cumstances, one charm of life would vanish, since 
sharp contrasts help to enhance happiness or unhap- 
piness. This, however, is hardly in the line of the 
most progressive and humanitarian thinking. 

Again, this maxim takes cognizance of another; 
namely : “ Every back is fitted to its own burden.” 
Burdens, with rare exceptions, are something like 
clothes. The longer we wear them, the easier they 
become. An old garment seems almost like a 
part of one’s self. Byron makes the prisoner of 
Chillon say: 

“ My very chains and I grew friends ; 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are, even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh.” 

The maxim recognizes, also, what we are ac- 
customed to call the law of compensation. No per- 
son receives all good or all evil gifts. Both are dis- 
tributed,—rather unequally, to be sure, it seems to us 
who see “as through a glass darkly,” but still dis- 
tributed. If, then, I am already bearing one cross, 
probability is that [ shall not be called upon to bear 
another until the present one is taken away. When 
it is, there is an equal probability that another will be 
given. It may be easier to carry, it may be harder; 
but I have learned how best to walk under this one 
without staggering. 

Lastly, the chief strength of the advice, to my 
mind, lies in the idea of holding on. Whenever we 
undertake anything voluntarily, we are not dis- 
couraged by the difficulties before us; we attack 
them with determination. We do not sit down and 
bewail by the wayside; we bear with resignation 
what we cannot overcome. In this “holding on” 
there seems to be the idea of voluntary endurance. 

I do not understand by this parading of grief nor 
the constant clinging to sorrow in which men and 
women sometimes indulge. To me it has this mean- 
ing: Accept your trouble, whatever it may be, as a 
part of your lot. 

“Man is born to trouble.” If it were not this, it 
would be something else; therefore, do not be im- 
patient to be nd of it. Try to learn the lesson it is 
to teach. ‘Get all the good out of it,” as children 
say when they are eating nuts. 

“ Learn how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


—M. M. Bray. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WE SOMETIMES WONDER 


That “the apple of the eye” cannot always be a sweet 
apple. 

That those “who are always ready for company” are 
generally equally ready to have company go. 

That the appetite should “ hanker after” out of season 
food, but at the expense of both health and pocket book. 


That so few housewives know that asparagus cooked 
standing on the stalks, with heads fully out of the water, 
can be made more eatable than when cooked lying down. 


PICKED UP IN THE FAMILY LiviNG Room, AFTER THE PuB- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Take Care of the Eyes. 

“* Myopia being essentially a condition due to abuse 
of the eye, one is constantly obliged to say ‘don’t’ 
to patients. It occurs to me that it might be useful 
to put these prohibitory rules in aphoristic form : 

“1, Don’t read in railway trains or in vehicles in 
motion. 2. Don’t read lying down or in a con- 
strained position. 3. Don’t read by firelight, moon- 
light or twilight. 4. Don’t read by flickering gaslight 
or candlelight. 5. Don’t read books printed on thin 
paper. 6. Don’t read books which have no space 
between the lines. 7. Don’t read for more than fifty 
minutes without stopping, whether the eyes are tired 
or not. 8. Don’t hold the reading too close to the 
eyes. 9. Don’t study at night, but in the morning, 
when you are fresh. 10. Don’t select your own 
glasses at the outset. 

“It would almost seem as though some of these 
rules were too obvious to require mention, but practi- 
cal experience shows that most people abuse their 
eyes just in the way stated. 

“In short, anything which tends to increase the 
quantity of blood in the organ favors the increase of 
the defect, leading in extreme cases to detachment 
of the retina and blindness.”—Dr. Sterling Ryerson. 


Lion Meat for Food. 

Heretofore the kiiling of mountain lions has been 
done in the interest of stockmen who sought by the 
payment of a given sum to rid the country of a lot of 
predatory brutes, whose fondness for colts, calves 
and fat shoats too frequently led them to impinge on 
the purse strings of the rancher. As an article of 
food the genus felis has never held high place in the 
cuisine of civilization, except at such times when 
Tabby and Tom incidentally found their way out of 
the small end of a sausage machine. It is known, 
however, that Mexican hunters never leave the car- 
casses of dead lions to coyotes and buzzards, but 
use the flesh for food. Others who have tried it 
report it not only palatable, but really good. 

The Hon. Zack Vail, who recently visited his ranch 
in the Santa Catalinas, reports having lived for a 
whole week on the flesh of lions killed thereabouts. 
On reaching the ranch it was nightfall, and when 
supper had been prepared he was asked if he would 
have a plate of stewed venison. He would and did. 
Later when complimenting the cook on the delicate 
and toothsome flavor of the venison, he was told that 
he had fared sumptuously on the flesh of a mountain 
lion, which had been killed on the preceding day. 
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He was a little disconcerted at first, but in the morn- 
ing the pleasant memories of the night before still 
lingered and felis concolor steak went the way of the 
stew. For dinner a steaming pot roast graced the 
board and met a like fate with equal relish. 

In the opinion of Mr. Vail the flesh of a young lion 
is sweet and palatable and the equal to that of any 
deer ever killed. There is nothing of the strong 
gamy flavor that characterizes the flesh of the bear 
and even the smaller of the mammalia. Prejudice 
has, however, been educated against it, and the flesh 
of the lion will hardly ever be much sought after by 
the gourmands, but all the same it will occasionally 
come in handy as a good square meal for a hungry 
man.—Tucson Citizen. 


Foot Wear Never’s. 

ist. Never wear a shoe that will not allow the 
great toe to lie in a straight line. 

2d. Never wear a shoe with a sole narrower than 
the outline of the foot traced with a pencil close 
under the rounding edge. 

3d. Never wear a shoe that pinches the heel. 

4th. Never wear a shoe or boot so large in the 
heel that the foot is not kept in place. 

sth. Never wear a shoe or boot tight anywhere. 

6th. Never wear a shoe or boot that has de- 
pressions in any part of the sole to drop any joint or 
bearing below the level plane. 

7th. Never weara shoe with a sole turning up very 
much at the toes, as this causes the cords on the 
upper part of the foot to contract. 

8th. Never wear a shoe that presses up into the 
hollow of the foot. 

oth. Never have the top of the boots tight, as it 
interferes with the action of the calf muscles, makes 
one walk badly and spoils the shape of the ankle. 

toth. Never come from high heels to low heels at 
one jump. 

11th. Never wear one pair of shoes all the time, 
unless obliged to do so. Two pairs of boots worn a 
day at a time alternately give more service and are 
much more healtkful. 

12th. Never wear leather sole linings to stand 
upon; white cotton drilling or linen is much better 
and more healthful. 

13th. Never wear a short stocking, or one which 
after being washed is not, at least, one-half inch 
longer than the foot. Bear in mind that stockings 
shrink; be sure that they will allow your toes to 
spread out at the extreme ends, as this keeps the 
joints in place and makes a strong and attractive 
foot. As to shape of stockings the single digital or 
“one toe stocking” is the best. 

14th. Never think that the feet will grow large 
from wearing proper shoes; pinching and distorting 
makes them grow not only large but unsightly. A 
proper natural use of all the muscles makes them 


compact and attractive—Dr. Samuel Appleton in 
Health Culture. 


Tea-Smoking. 

The tea-cigarette has already been introduced as 
an after-dinner entertainment in fashionable circles, 
where it is said to be very welcome, since it enables 
the ladies to keep their husbands company in their 
after-dinner smoking. The tea-cigarette is about 
three inches long, and of the size of a lead pencil. 
The New York ladies are making presents of boxes 
of tea-cigarettes to one another, as they formerly 
presented bonbons. It is said that men, who are not 
usually so great tea drinkers as women, are as much 
delighted with the tea-cigarette as the ladies. 

It is scarcely more than a month since tea-smoking 
was introduced from Paris into New York City, and 
it is said that there are already more than five 
thousand tea-smokers, and this vice is likely soon to 
become quite the rage. As theine, the poison of tea, 
is volatile, like the nicotine of tobacco, when tea is 
smoked like tobacco, it is certain we shall soon have 
a new series of nervous disorders added to the 
thousand maladies already on the list of human ail- 
ments.—Good Health. 


A Remedy Against Fleas. 

All persons who have lived in a house which has 
become infested with fleas in summer will know how 
these creatures inhabit the floor by preference, and 
how they will jump upon the legs and ankles of 
everyone who passes near them. Taking advantage 
of this fact, some years ago, when the lower floor of 
McGraw hall of Cornell University was badly in- 
fested by fleas, which had come from animals tem- 
porarily kept there in confinement, Prof. S. H. Gage 
invented the following ingenious plan. He had the 
negro janitor put on a pair of rubber boots, and then 
tied sheets of sticky fly paper, with the sticky side 
outward, around the legs of the boots. The janitor 
was then told to patrol the lower floor for several 
hours a day. The result was gratifying and rather 
surprising. The sheets of fly paper soon became 
black with fleas and had to be changed at intervals, 
but by this means the building was almost com- 
pletely rid of the pest, with a minimum of trouble to 
everyone except the janitor. 


Cocoa Beans and Trees. 

Cocoa is the product, not of the cocoanut, but of 
the West Indian cacao nut, which was found growing 
wild in the forests of Peru when South America was 
discovered, and was brought to Europe by the 
Spaniards. This tree varies from fifteen to eighteen 
feet in height, and produces from two to four pounds 
of beans in a season. The trees are large and 
oblong, and the clusters of white, pink-stained flowers 
are usually attached directly to the trunk or to the 
base of the boughs. The rough, leathery pods are 
about ten inches in length by five in width, and con- 
tain from twenty-five to fifty brown seeds, which are 
surrounded by a pinkish acid pulp, like that of a 
watermelon. The beans are roasted like coffee to 
develop their aroma, and are then ground into powder 
between hot rollers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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JUNE 


From Everyspopy’s Swepr UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Strawberry Short Cake, Strawberry Water, Strawberries 
with Whipped Cream. 
STRAWBERRY SHORT CAKE, 

Make a soft dough of one quart of flour, three table- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, four tablespoonfuls of 
butter, three tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Roll out 
and bake in three jelly cake pans. Mash two quarts 
of berries and sweeten them well. When the cakes 
are done, let the first and third ones be whole, split 
the middle one and put the berries between each 
layer, after it has been buttered. Dust white sugar 
over it. To make it still richer, before mashing the 
berries reserve a dozen or more of the largest. Then 
between the layers cover with whipped cream, 
sweetened. Also cover the top with a thick coating 
of cream, and place the berries on it in clusters. 

STRAWBERRY WATER. 

Bruise two pints of fresh, ripe strawberries with six 
ounces of loaf sugar, and the juice of three lemons ; 
add to this one pint of cold water; mix thoroughly, 
and pass as much as possible through a coarse cloth, 
but do not squeeze the mixture. Then add another 
pint of cold water and put in a cool place. 


STRAWBERRIES WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 

Take one pint of small, ripe strawberries ; place in 
a jug and sprinkle with one tablespoonful of pow- 
dered sugar and pour the juice of one lemon over 
them. Shake well; cover and let stand for ten 
minutes. Whip half a pint of cream to a stiff froth, 
turn on a hair sieve, so that the milk can drain off. 
Give the strawberries another shake, turn them in 
the form of a pyramid on a glass dish, pour the juice 
over, and cover them with the whipped cream. Serve 
at once.—Food, Home and Garden. . 


Floral Salads. 


Just a word about the new and very costly floral 
salads served at the latest of the modish luncheons. 
When the time for this course arrives the butler and 
his assistant man or maid appear bearing broad, 
snowy florists’ baskets, heaped with bouquets of an 
ordinary size and composed of roses and ferns, or 
orchids and smilax, always two or more brightly 
colored contrasting flowers, with delicate greenery. 
The bouquet is somewhat ornately made, the flowers 
all wired and the stems bound with abundant bows 
and streamers of rich satin ribbon. The butler and 
his assistant offer their baskets that every guest may 


choose a bouquet, and find right in the center, deep 
among the flowers, a closely folded head of lettuce 
held in form by narrow green ribbons. This is 
plucked from the nosegay, laid on one’s plate, the 
ribbons untied and the leaves spring apart to display 
a very thin gelatine cup holding tomato jelly with 
mayonnaise or minced fowl, lobster or celery, with 
the suitable dressing. The gelatine cup quickly 
melts away, the dressing and mince meat overflow 
the lettuce, the salad is then eaten with as much 
relish as though served in the conventional way, and 
the bouquets remain as souvenirs for the guests to 
carry home.—New York Recorder. 


Cocoanut Chips, Salted Almonds, and Ice Cream. 
CRYSTALLIZED COCOANUT CHIPs. 


Clean some good, sound cocoanuts, cut them in 
lengths, say an inch and a quarter in width. Then 
with a knife or a regular slicer, slice them in medium 
thin slices. Then place them in a kettle (a revolving 
one is best), and pour thin sirup over them, just 
enough to moisten them. Work the sirup evenly 
over them, then throw them into granulated sugar. 
See that the sugar fully covers them, and mix them 
up well. Then when dry sift them out and lay them 
on even trays to fully dry. If desired, the sugar 
for some of them may be colored pink. Some like 
to add the juice of the cocoanut to the sugar in 
the boiling. 

SALTED ALMONDS. 

Place, say half a pound of good butter in a sauce- 
pan. Have ready one pound of blanched Valencia 
almonds (sweet). Put them into the melted butter 
and stir them until they assume a light brown color, 
then take them out and allow the butter to just drain 
off them, then turn them onto dry salt, and well roll 
them in it, then sift them out and set them to cool 
and dry. The butter must be hot when the almonds 
are added or they will be tough. Salted peanuts are 
having quite a run now; they may be prepared in the 
same manner as the almonds. 


SUGAR IN ICE CREAM, 


About the average or proper amount of sugar for 
ice cream is six ounces to each quart of cream. With 
less sugar the ice cream is not so smooth, and more 
is apt to make it too rich, so it will not beat up so 
well, and will melt quicker.—Bakers’ Helper. 


Rhubarb Tapioca. 

Put a pint and a hak of water, a quarter of a pound 
of sugar and the pared rind of a lemon into a sauce- 
pan. When boiling add, by sprinkling, three table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca and cook gently till this is quite 
clear. Pour it intoa pudding dish in which you have 
laid one pound of rhubarb cut fine into finger lengths. 
Cover the dish with a piece of buttered paper and 
bake in a slow oven until the rhubarb is tender. It is 
then ready to serve with cream and sugar.—Presby- 
terian Banner. 
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A Page of Biblical History. ae 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


THE MILLENNIUM. The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. ve 


The groans of Nature in this nether world, All creatures worship man, and all mankind is 
Which Heaven has heard for ages, have an end; One Lord, one Father. Error has no place ny 
Foretold by prophets, and by poets sung, That creeping pestilence is driven away ; E a 
Whose fire was kindled at the prophet’s lamp, The breath of Heaven has chased it. In the heart i 
The time of rest, the promised Sabbath comes. No passion touches a discordant string, - 
Six thousand years of sorrow have well-nigh But all is harmony and love. Disease 28 
Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course Is not: the pure and uncontaminated blood ’ es. 
Over a sinful world; and what remains Holds its due course, nor fears the frost of age. ‘ 
Of this tempestuous state of human things One song employs all nations, and all cry, ‘ f 
Is merely as the working of a sea “Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us!" tae 
Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest; The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks hal 
For He whose car the winds are, and the clouds Shout to each other, and the mountain-tops 
The dust that waits upon his sultry march From distant mountains catch the flying joy; a 
When sin hath moved him and his wrath is hot, Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Shall visit earth in mercy; shall descend Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round. 
Propitious in his chariot paved with love; Thus heavenward all things tend. For all were once ee 
And what his storms have blasted and defaced Perfect, and all must be at length restored ; a 
For man’s revolt, shall with a smile repair. So God as greatly purposed, who would else 
Sweet is the harp of prophecy ; too sweet In his dishonored works himself endure 
Not to be wronged by a mere mortal touch ; Dishonor, and be wronged without redress. 
Nor can the wonders it records be sung Haste, then, and wheel away a shattered world, 4 
To meaner music, and not suffer loss. Ye slow revolving seasons! We would see a 
But when a poet, or when one like me (A sight to which our eyes are strangers yet) i 4 
Happy to rove among poetic flowers, A world that does not dread and hate his laws, le * 
Though poor in skill to rear them, lights at last And suffer for its crime; would learn how fair . q 
On some fair theme, some theme divinely fair, The creature is that God pronounces good ; | 
Such is the impulse and the spur he feels How pleasant in itself what pleases him. 
To give it praise proportioned to its worth, Here every drop of honey hides a sting; 
That not to attempt it, arduous as he deems Worms wind themselves into our sweetest flowers, 
The labor, were a task more arduous still. And e’en the joy that haply some poor heart 
Oh! scenes surpassing fable, and yet true; Derives from heaven, pure as the fountain is, ‘ 
Scenes of accomplished bliss, which who can see, Is sullied in the stream, taking a taint 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel From touch of human lips, at best impure. 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy? Oh! for a world in principle as chaste 
Rivers of gladness water all the earth, As this is gross and selfish! over which 
And clothe all climes with beauty ; the reproach Custom and prejudice shall bear no sway, 
Of barrenness is passed. The fruitful field That govern all things now, shouldering aside 
Laughs with abundance ; and the land, once lean, The meek ard modest Truth, and forcing her 
Or fertile only in its own disgrace, To seek a refuge from the tongue of strife 
Exults to see its thistly curse repealed. In nooks obscure, far from the ways of men; 
The various seasons woven into one, Where violence shall never lift the sword, Ss 
And that one season an eternal spring, Nor cunning justify the proud man’s wrong, . 
The garden fears no blight, and needs no fence, Leaving the poor no remedy but tears; y 
For there is none to covet—all are full. Where he that fills an office shall esteem Pe 
The lion, and the leopard, and the bear The occasion it presents of doing good a 
Graze with the fearless flocks ; all bask at noon More than the perquisite ; where law shall speak e 
Together, or all gambol in the shade Seidom, and never but as wisdom prompts, 
Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. And equity ; not jealous more to guard a 
Antipathies are none. No foe to man A worthless form than to decide aright ; 
Lurks in the serpent now; the mother sees, Where fashion shall not sanctify abuse, 
And smiles to see, her infant’s playful hand Nor smooth, good breeding ( supplemental grace) 
Stretched forth to dally with the crested worm, With lean performance ape the work of love 


To stroke his azure neck, or to receive —Cowper. 
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PARISIAN ARTIFICIAL HAM BONES, STAMPED 
COCK:S’ COMBS AND PAINTED TURKEY LEGS. 


WOODEN NUTMEGS OUTDONE, 


ARISIANS of a certain class are inordinate 
eaters of ham; in fact, almost as many hams 
are eaten in Paris as could be furnished by 
all the pigs killed throughout the whole of 

France, even allowing for both shoulder and leg 
being cured in accordance with French practice. 
The demand used—and may be now—to be sup- 
plied in this wise. The dealers in cooked hams 
bought up the old ham bones at a couple of sous 
a piece, and ingeniously inserted them into pieces 
of pickled pork, which they trimmed into shape 
and coated with grated bread crusts. In this way 
many bones did duty hundreds of times over, last 
ing, in fact, for years. They would leave the dealers 
in the morning and frequently return to them the same 
night, to quit them again the following day. Never- 
theless, the supply could hardly keep pace with the 
demand. Only fancy the inconvenience of having to 
wait for your ham until your neighbor’s servant took 
back the ham bone which the charcutier relied upon 
receiving yesterday! It was to obviate such a state 
of things that an ingenious individual conceived 
the idea of manufacturing ham bones wholesale, and 
ere long he drove a thriving trade at ten sous a 
dozen; since which time the stock of hams has 
augmented, and the delicacy has become less diffi- 
cult of attainment. 

In the same way, an ingenious individual knowing 
the immense consumption of cocks’ combs in Paris for 
ragouts, coquilles of cocks’ combs and wo/-au-vents, 
and seeing the high prices the said cocks’ combs com- 
manded, owing to the limited supply, set to work to 
minister to the demand, and duly established himself 
as a manufacturer of cocks’ combs. So extensive was 
the trade done by him that he found it necessary to 
set up a small steam engine. He was a great en- 
thusiast, and was accustomed to pride himself upon 
the artificial cocks’ combs which emanated from his 
atelier being greatly superior to the natural article. 
He takes the palate of a bullock, cow, calf, sheep or 
goat—either will do, though he prefers the first. 
After having blanched it in boiling water, he macer- 
ates it, and detaches the flesh of the palatic vault 
without in the slightest degree deranging it, and then 
places it under a stamping machine, which punches 
out cocks’ combs more perfect in shape than those 
produced by nature, yet sufficiently resembling them 
to deceive the connoisseurs. 

This man in his intercourse with poulterers, got to 
learn that when they did not sell their turkeys off at 
once, they were obliged to lower the price about one- 


fifth every subsequent day a bird remained on hand, 
and so frequently had to submit to a loss, although 
the turkey might present the same appearance of fresh- 
ness that it did when first killed. And yet no cook 
could be deceived, and this solely because the bird’s 
legs, which were black and shiny on the day of its 
death, assumed a more and more grayish tone as 
time went on. This was quite sufficient for our man 
of genius. The shrewd manufacturer of cocks’ combs 
set to work to compound a varnish which should defy 
the attacks of time, and render turkeys’ legs ever 
fresh and youthful. In a couple of days he returned 
triumphant to the market, and furnished the best 
proof of his success by deceiving the dealers them- 
selves. Trials were next made upon the public, and 
turkeys with varnished legs were offered to the cun- 
ningest cooks, who, deceived by appearances, made 
their purchases without demanding the customary 
abatement, and the conservation of the brilliant 
luster of turkeys’ legs became from that time forward 
a regular trade; which certainly says little for the 
honesty of the poulterers, less for the judgment of 
the cooks, and least of all for the assumed delicacy 
of taste of the Parisian gourmets.—London Globe. 


THREE ‘‘* TRIED AND TRUE” STRAWBERRY 
RECIPES. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE, 

Sift together two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Add two teaspoonfuls of shortening and cut it with a 
knife till the mixture is like fine meal. Slowly add 
enough milk or water to make a very stiff dough. 
Divide it into two parts. Drop each part in small 
pieces on a greased pan. Unite these pieces by 
pressing them out with the hand till they join and 
the pan is covered. Bake in a quick oven six or 
eight minutes. Turn them out, butter them, and 
spread with sweetened, mashed berries. Lay one on 
top of the other and serve. Use one quart of berries. 
The shortening may be all butter, or half lard and 
half butter. 

STRAWBERRY SALAD. 

Put the strawberries in a glass dish with alternate 
layers of pulled pineapple. The fresh is better, but 
the canned pineapple may be used. It should be 
pulled instead of sliced, because the slices retain 
too much of the tough fibre. There are no two flavors 
that combine more perfectly than those of the straw- 
berry and the pineapple. When the pyramid of fruit 
is completed, the strawberries, of course, on the top, 
pour over the whole either wine or the strained juice 
of three lemons and two oranges, sweetened to taste. 
Keep it on ice until ready to place on the table. 

STRAWBERRY SHERBET. 

Put one tablespoonful of gelatine to soak in a little 
cold water. To one pint of strawberry juice add two 
cupfuls of sugar and the juice of two lemons. Pour 
one cupful of boiling water over the cooked gelatine, 
and when dissolved add it to the berry juice with 
three cupfuls of cold water, and freeze. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE SECOND PRIZE 
In the Flower Anagram Contest in Good House- 
keeping. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


NE cold evening last winter Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING made its ever-welcome appearance 
in a humble domicile in a whaling and 
manufacturing city not a hundred miles 

from the Hub of the universe. This domicile is the 
home of an antiquated pair who might say in imita- 
tion of John Gilpin’s spouse : 
“ Though wedded we have been 
These forty tedious years, yet we 
No winning prize have seen.” 

Notwithstanding their many failures, when de- 
pendable offers, like those in their favorite paper 
appeal to them, they frequently respond, “just for 
the fun of it, to try what they can do.” 

On this occasion they resolved to proceed in a 
most businesslike way. First, they would hunt up 
any number of old flower catalogues, Vick’s and 
Burpee’s and Henderson’s and all the other old 
established firms. They would take down Gray’s 
botany and a book on wild flowers from the book 
shelves, and systematize the whole thing; but alas, 
they soon discovered that the anagram fiend had 
no system, or if he had, he had conscientiously 
thrown it all into “pi” before he sent his work to 
the printer. 

We will not harrow up the feelings of the unsuc- 
cessful contestants by describing the difficulties of 
the search. ‘Those who have been through it need no 
reminder and outsiders would fail to comprehend. 
Suffice it to say, that after many hustling days and 
wakeful nights the list was completed, copied and 
dispatched; with a peculiarly distinct postmark 
upon it. 

Then came the exciting question ; suppose the list 
arrived in time to win (that is, before ten other com- 
petitors had sent in their lists), which of the prizes 
was most desirable? The dictionary was very fine, 
but the numerous word contests in which they had 
at various times embarked had been the cause of 
their buying a full assortment of that kind of litera- 
ture; in fact, all the editions of Webster except the 
coveted first edition published in 1808, and that little, 
old, torn, yellowed long s’ed volume is too valuable 
for even Goop HousEKEEPING to offer as a prize. 

Then there were the flower seed prizes. Our 
worthy couple saw in their mind’s eye the Brazilian 
Morning Glory, the Bride of Niagara Sweet Pea, 


the David Copperfield Gladiolus, the Golden Circle 
Chrysanthemum, and the Phlox Drummondii Grandi- 
flora, all bursting into sudden and rapturous bloom ; 
but these floral beauties do not flourish when planted 
in macadamized streets or on asphalt pavements or 
in back yards beneath the trampling feet of washer- 
women. They shook their heads sorrowfully and 
said: “I do hope we shall have the paper for we can 
always scribble so long as the rheumatism keeps out 
of our fingers.” Strange to say in this topsy-turvy 
world the paper was what they did get. 

When they saw the announcement of their success 
in the magazine on the first of April, they almost felt 
that it must be “an April fool,” but soon they began 
to speculate on the quantity and quality of their 
present: “I guess it will come by mail,” said one, 
“Oh, no,” was the reply, “It will be too heavy, there 
will be as much as three or four pounds of it, though 
to be sure it might be sent in two packages.” Thus 
every day the devoted pair looked for a notice from 
the post office notifying them that packages too 
heavy for the postman to deliver were awaiting 
their removal. 

At last came an autograph letter from the editor 
(that is the typewriter girl wrote it, but Mr. Bryan 
signed it), saying that the Morgan Envelope Com- 
pany would ship the paper that day. Ship! Whata 
word was that! Their ideas expanded until for a 
moment they saw nothing less than the whole con- 
tents of the Morgan establishment unloading at their 
humble cottage door. 

Soon reason resumed its sway and the wife re- 
marked, “1 expect it will be a box so high and so 
wide and so deep,” measuring distances with her 
hands in the true feminine manner. 

* Pshaw,” said the husband, * why don’t you say a 
box a foot square and have done with it.” 

While they were talking the express wagon halted 
before the house. and behold a box which, if madam 
had described in its length, breadth and thickness, 
she would have been obliged to spread her arms to 
their full extent. “There is such a lot of it I don’t 
believe it can be very good,” was the remark, while 
looking for hammer and chisel. But the box was 
opened and there nestling in white paper lay box 
after box of the most delicate tints tied with ribbons 
to match, and inside such paper and envelopes as 
Queen Victoria might have envied. Many were the 
oh’s and ah’s expended as the process of unpacking 
went on, and a new shape or a different style made its 
appearance. 

At length our antediluvian pair looked at one 
another and laughed. The same thought had oc- 
curred to each. 

“ How well my fist will look on this salmon pink 
when I write to order a ton of coal,” said he. “ My 
correspondents will say I am getting giddy in my old 
age when they see this tender green sprawled over 
with my quavering chirography !” said she. Aftera 


meditative pause the good woman said: “Let us 
have a little sale and then put the money in some- 
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thing that will.be useful and that we can keep asa 
memento of our success.” 

No sooner said than done, a small niece who 
came to see them just then was told of the plan. She 
told some of her young friends to come to Auntie’s 
spring opening, and in a short time the fifty boxes of 
superfine paper were sold for twenty-five cents each 
and the ten dollar prize was expanded to twelve dol- 
lars. Memorable as being the first time a prize ever 
brought more than its valuation ! 

Every purchaser inquired the name of the maker, 
so the Morgan Envelope Company were pretty thor- 
oughly advertised. The ancient couple had now 
another pretty puzzle before them, to decide how to 
invest the wonderful prize money. The husband had 
found most of the flower anagrams, so the wife de- 
cided to buy something for his especial benefit ; 
moreover, she hereby offers a prize to any reader of 
Goop HouskkEEPING, who will guess correctly what 
it is to be. 

Her prize will be an order on the Morgan Envelope 
Company for a pale blue box stamped with fleur de 
dis, containing twenty-five envelopes and one quire 
of their very choicest note paper, and she has not the 
slightest doubt they will honor her draft. X. Y. Z. 


WHO KNOWS. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 

The casual observer and visitor in a genuine 
country town cannot but fail to notice the difference 
between the young men and maidens to be met with. 
Not so greatly is this difference to be noticed among 
those reared in wealthy, refined families, where a 
college life and home refinements are to be found as 
in the family of the every day farmer. 

There, the girls are not only taught the duties of 
every day life, as laid down in Goop HousEKEEPING, 
but some one of their gifts, music, painting, em- 
broidery and the like, are encouraged, or their voices 
are cultivated, while the talents of the brothers are 
utilized in cultivating the ground. The spare hours 
of these last named are spent hanging around the 
barn. They are compelled or encouraged to go 
“barefooted”’ through several months of the twelve, 
until in after years the confinements of “ cowhides” 
are decidedly irksome. To be sure the boys are 
adepts in harnessing a horse and know the “ near” 
from the “ off,” but rarely know why. they are so used, 
or where the custom originated. In the parlor of a 
well-ordered house he emulates the famous bovine in 
a bric-a-brac. He can’t dance, so he’s in the way, 
ditto singing, above singin’ schule music. His 
inability to enter a restaurant and order a dinner for 
a party that shall suit party, which shall suit his 
guests and his pocket, is evident. He fails in carry- 
ing on rattling exchanges of small talk, and in visit- 
ing is a veritable white elephant on the hands of his 
all-suffering hostess. At state dinners he may well 
be compared to the gentleman from way back, who 
describes his experience thus: “ Well they brung on 
soup and [| s’posed that was all they had, so I took 


another dish of soup and a third and then a fourth. 
Then come along the finest dinner I ever et, and there 
I sot, chuck full of soup and couldn’t eat a bit.” 

Now take the sister, brought up to “help mother,” 
the kitchen no mystery to her, yet her hands have 
ever been kept clean, soft and white: 

“ With palms rose-tinted, fair and sweet to kiss.” 

Perhaps a year at a boarding school or seminary 
has been afforded her, while her country life has left 
her healthy, fresh (not in a slangy sense) and fair 
to look upon, and she has imbibed, later from her 
associates, an air of inbred delicacy, and while her 
brother stumbles about in, out and over everything, 
the sister almost unconsciously accepts the position 
offered to every girl: 

“ Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet.” 
And her natural graces win for her the place for 
which she was created. What causes the difference? 
F. H. C. 


““SERVANT GIRLS” AND “STORE GIRLS.” 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Some of the many papers that have appeared from 
time to time in your pages have been both interest- 
ing and helpful in many a home, where number- 
less housewives lead a vexatious life, from lack of 
harmony and usefulness in the working dispensations 
in the household. 

I am aware that the subject has grown threadbare 
by much discussion, until both writers and readers 
have substantially given the go-by to the as yet un- 
solved problem of the ‘“ Servant Girl Question,” any 
farther than to ask one of another: “What are you 
going to do about it?” Discussions have failed to 
produce divinities in the kitchen ; coaxing has been 
without avail; taffy doesn’t count, in the end; 
anathemas have not improved the temper of either 
mistress or servant; high stipends have only en- 
gendered high notions, and the end is not yet. 

Although but little debate has been had of late in 
print on this pungent question, it is always open for 
“remarks,” and someone occasionally rises in her 
place to speak on the subject “words of truth and 
soberness.” Of these last, I find an article from a 
correspondent of an agricultural journal, which may 
well be read and pondered upon to advantage, not 
only by housewives and “servant girls,” but by 
“store girls” as well, and I send the following to 
Goop HovuseEKEEPING, hoping you will give it a 
prominent place in your pages. 

A Hoperut HousewIire. 


The servant girl question may have two solutions: 
the European plan of treating a servant as a servant, 
and the American plan of regarding her as a re- 
spected co-worker. 

Speed the American plan ! 

Rich people (and lazy people) will conduct their 
homes on the European plan as long as possible. 

Middle class people, it would appear, will ulti- 
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mately be forced to adopt the American vay that of 
saying to a respectable, intelligent girl, willing to do 
housework for a livelihood, ‘“ You are as deserving 
of respect as a clerk or typewriter or store girl; you 
may be called ‘ Miss,’ and you may share the privi- 
leges of this home. We will recognize you as a lady, 
if you deserve it.” 

I have delivered farm products to rich folks’ 
kitchens, and have seen sights, queer sights some- 
times. Now and then such a kitchen may be justly 
described as a dismal den of dirt and disorder; a 
place shunned and dreaded by the mistress; its 
atmosphere and its occupant literally feared. 

And in many a poor man’s kitchen I have seen 
what is dreamed of by the people who write about 
Altruria—neatness, peace, good cheer. 

The fact is, it is time to recognize the dignity of 
housework well done. By any true standard it is 
more respectable than the duties which store girls 
and typewriters are sometimes called upon to perform. 

And I wonder, sometimes, what sort of wives and 
mothers these girls will make ; these girls who spend 
their time in stores and business offices. 

The most unselfish and most saintly woman that I 
ever knew (excepting my own mother) was one who 
in her youth was a servant; that is, being homeless, 
she was taken into a family where she worked for her 
board and small pay. She is dead long ago, yet when 
the removal of the graveyard was made necessary by 
the growth of the town, her bones were lifted with 
loving care and reburied near the remains of those to 
whom she had so long been a minister of kindness. 

We shall have more such “servants” by and by ; 
but nobody will call them servants. They will be 
called friends.—Cor. Pennsylvania Farm Journal. 


LET US ADOPT THE NEw. 
Editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING: 

I wonder that in these days of enlightenment the 
writer of the recipes for cake published in the 
Baker’s Helper, or the editor of Goop Hovusekeep- 
1NG who transferred them to the columns of your in- 
teresting and generally up-to-date magazine, should 
be so oblivious to modern methods and modern ap- 
pliances for cooking. Look, for instance, at the rec- 
ipe for “‘ Wine Cake ” on page 238, Goop HousekrEp- 
1nG for May. It says use “one-eighth of an ounce 
each of soda and acid.” What kind of acid? Muriatic, 
sulphuric, or nitric? Any one of them, combined 
with soda, will raise the cake and make it light, but 
how about the funeral expenses of those who eat it? 
These recipes go into the hands of inexperienced 
housekeepers, cooks and children, who would be just 
as liable to use oxalic acid, which is most frequently 
found in the kitchen, as any other. 

Again in the recipe for orange cake, page 239, it 
Says “‘ quarter of an ounce of cream of tartar, sixteen 
ounces of carbonate of soda!” A pound of caustic 
soda in one cake! This would not injure any one, 
because no one could swallow a mouthful of the cake 
after tasting it. 


All this shows the inutility, clumsiness and danger 
of these old, out-of-date methods. Baking powders 
have been devised to raise our cake and biscuit. If 
the recipes had said one, or two, as the case might 
require, teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder there 
could have been no possibility of an error, or of a 
poor or unwholesome cake. Not only this, but the 
cake would have been better and finer than it were 
possible to make it by the old-fashioned appliances. 

I wonder every day, as I read the recipes published 
in numerous household papers calling for cream of 
tartar and soda, or soda and acid, whether their 
authors have failed in all these years to read about or 
try such time and labor savers as the Royal Baking 
Powder, or whether they are republishing the recipes 
of their grandmothers, which were in vogue in the 
last century. Kitty CLare. 


It is fair to presume that if bills for “the funeral 
are sent to Kitty 
Clare, they will be kept on exhibition, as frightful 


expenses of those who eat it,” 


examples of “the recipes of our grandmothers which 
were in vogue in the last century.”—Zditor of Goop 
HOvuSEKEEPING. 


[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HousEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING. 

Will some one of your readers, who are posted on 
such matters, kindly give in your pages, particulars as 
to how Charlotte Russe may be served to best ad- 
vantage and acceptance, especially so “when com- 
pany comes?” MIGNON. 

Pa. 


ENTIRE WHEAT BREAD. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 

If the subject of Entire Wheat has been treated 
of in former numbers of Goop HovusEKEEPING, I 
wish you would let me know the dates of same. I 
have taken your magazine only a few months, and 
have no means of ascertaining what subjects have 
been discussed, or articles printed in connection 
with the details of domestic life in earlier days. 
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Such as I find in the numbers received of late leads 
me to think that I must have missed many valuable 
papers in the line of housekeeping, by not having 
had an earlier acquaintance with your magazine. 

A CookinG DIsciPve. 


BuFFALo, N. Y. 

Our correspondent will find the subject of Entire 
Wheat interestingly discussed by Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole—every way a competent authority on the sub- 


ject—in Goop HousekeEepinG for February, 1895. . 


If this will not afford the information desired, the 
Franklin Mills Company of Lockport, N. Y., re- 
ferred to in Mrs. Poole’s paper, have perhaps a more 
experienced and practical knowledge in all matters 
pertaining to the preparation of Entire Wheat for 
household uses, and will undoubtedly respond to any 
inquiry that may be made of them in connection 
with this feature of the Food Question.—Zditor of 
Goop HousEKEEPING. 


THE BUFFALO MOTH. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Please tell your correspondent, who so anxiously 
inquires about the Buffalo moth, that any good cyclo- 
pxedia will doubtless give her better information 
than could be written in these columns, hedged in as 
they are by the watchful eyes of the editor, whose 
constant song and emphatic pencil means brevity— 
first, last and always. Naphtha is emphatically the 
best and cleanest method of exterminating the Buf- 
falo moth and every other living insect. It is alike 
destructive to plant life, birds and small animals, 
both in its gases and direct application. For carpets 
and furniture, naphtha can be applied by a small 
sprinkling pot, or by a good-sized oil can of the 
squirting variety. The danger from fire is very great, 
and it should be used in the morning, when fires and 
lamps are out and doors and windows wide open. 
All plants and pet birds must be removed, or they 
will certainly be more or less harmed by the gas 
arising from the fluid. 

Sprinkle the naphtha in the places infested by the 
moth or other insects, and you may be certain that 
every living insect touched by the naphtha will be 
dead. The eggs, however, will not be dead, and will 
come to life with such regularity that will discourage 
the anxious housekeeper. Nothing but heat, either 
dry or moist, will destroy the eggs. 

For a carpet the best thing to do is to wet a towel 
or piece of sheeting. Spread over infested part and 
pass a hot iron over it. This heat, if sufficiently 
applied, will penetrate the carpet and effectually de- 
stroy the larva. 

For furniture there is not much use applying any- 
thing found in the home, but some dye works or 
other industries with plenty of steam will have a 
chamber that can be filled with steam under pres- 
sure, where the articles can be subjected to the heat 


for, say, thirty minutes. A temperature of 200° Fahr- 
enheit will be sufficient. 

Where the above cannot be obtained, the only 
thing left to do is to apply the naphtha weekly 
until the insects, as fast as born, can be gradually 
exterminated. Mrs. J. D. 

Utica, N. Y. 


AND YET AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any of your readers give me any information 
regarding the habits of what are known as “ Buffalo 
moths” or “ Buffalo bugs?” Does the beetle deposit 
the eggs before flying to the windows or light, as they 
seem to do, and will killing them then help to get rid 
of the moths? Also if there is any way to extermi- 
nate them? Any help in the matter will be gladly 
and thankfully received. 

Is there anything that can be put around and left 
there, that would kill them? I have nothing at all 
in the attic, but they are very thick there, and this 
spring I find beetles in my cellar windows. I have 
used gallons of gasoline all over the house; it kills 
all it gets on to, but it does not seem to reach 
every where. A PERPLEXED HOvuSEWIFE. 

“Our WEst.” 


REMEDIES ‘* WORSE THAN THE DISEASE.” 
Editor of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 

If we had to believe that “everything is true that 
we see in print,” belief would sooner or later become 
an extravaganza of wonderful things, “too numerous 
to mention.” 

It needs only a brief reading of the miscellaneous 
publications of the day, to run across some funny 
things, given out as being celebrated “cures,” 
“helps,” etc., which hardly need “experimental 
knowledge” to convince the reader that, with some 
of them at least, “the remedy is worse than the dis- 
ease.”’ At one sitting, I find “ cures” for “ Hiccough” 
and “ Nosebleed,” which savor strongly of ‘home 
talent,” if nothing more. 


SuRE CurE FOR HiccouGH.—AIll you have to do 
is to lie down, stretch your head back as far as pos- 
sible, open your mouth widely, then hold two fingers 
above the head, well back, so that you have to strain 
the eyes to see them, gaze intently upon them, and 
take long full breaths. In a short time you will be 
relieved of that troublesome hiccough. 


SEVERE NOSEBLEED.—Put snow or an ice bag at 
the back of the neck. Have the sufferer chew a wad 
of paper. If everything fails, a surgeon must be 
found to plug the nostrils in front, and where the 
nasal cavity joins with that of the throat. This last 
method is radical and sure. 


It is not impossible that the above directions, care- 
fully followed, “may effect a cure,” but it is to be 
hoped that it might be so lasting, in each case, as 
not to require more than one dose in a life time. 

x. ¥. Z. 
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1896. Goovp HOUSEKEEPING. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter ‘aining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S ANAGRAMS. 


The Most Hotly Contested Fight Yet 


ON OUR ANAGRAISI FIELD. 


$500 Worth of Valuable Prizes Won by Successful 
Contestants in Three Contests, 


Including Two High-Grade $100 Bicyles; One Set of the only two- 
volume edition de /uxe ever published of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary ; a Set of Larned’s ‘* Library of Ready Reference,” in 
five imp-rial volumes; a handsomely bound copy of the Interna- 
tional Dictionary; copy of the Standard Dictionary, in two vol 
umes; Three Sets each of Ten Bound Volumes of Goop Hovusg 
KEEPING; acomplete outfit of the Morgan Envelope Company’s 
Celebrated Correspondence Stationery; a copy of G odh»lme’s 
Domestic Cyclopedia; s'x $10 Packages of Seeds from the most 
Eminent Growers of the Country; the cntire list being made up of 
valuable articles of either adornment, usefulness or comfort in the 
home. and none of the ‘cheap-John” clap-traps often spread be- 
fore an unsuspecting public 


The Goop HOUSEKEEPING scheme of Anagrams has 
been so generously and pleasantly conducted, and the 
prizes so serviceable and meritorious, as to give it a wide 
popularity of rapidly increasing interest with every addi- 
tional issue. . 

The Business Anagram drew responses from every part 
of the country, with accompanying evidences of the great 
interest which GoopD HOUSEKEEPING readers have both 
felt and expressed. Contestants sent solutions from 
near and far, from city homes and country hamlets, from 
social circles, commercial gatherings and pleasure cam- 
paignings, nearly all making mention of much per- 
sonal enjoyment in the work of finding out who was who, 
and what was what, and many asking “for more of the 
same sort.” 


In accordance with this request, the Business Anagram 
was followed in February by the Floral Anagram, the 
solution of which was given in the April issue, which was 
as widely contested as was its predecessors. Lovers of 


men— “worked at it” with a will, patiently, persistently 
and enjoyably. 


Much to our surprise, many of the workers in our 
Flower Garden were as enthusiastic in going forth 
among “ Men and Women Who Are Talked About,” as 
they were in Floral affairs—so many expressing ad- 
miration of the ingenuity exhibited in the selection of 
characters as to afford much gratification in our Quiet 
Hours Department. This last, the solution of which is 
given in this issue, was a more closely contested fight for 
solution pre-eminence, than either of its predecessors, and 
we give in another place extracts from some of the letters 
of commendation of our Quick Witted Department, and 
of the originality with which our special Anagrams are 
prepared. 


Not the least on the list of pleasing features in these 
contests, is the fact that they have commanded such gen- 
eral satisfaction of conduct on the part of our puzzle 
makers, there not having been to exceed a half dozen crit 
icisms or complaints, while the announcements of the 
other kind are those of admiration of our Anagrams and 
commendations are plenty and almost universal. A few 
make no outside mention of anything, contenting them- 
selves with a simple enclosure of their ‘‘ worked out” 
efforts, while many take occasion to tell of their interested 


experience in our anagrams. 


Men and Women Talked About. 


1. Port Mules in a hay barn Phineas Taylor Barnum 
2. Rare Elegy Hoce. Horace Greeley 

3. Ah, muggy ribon Brigham Y«ung 

4. For J. S. vines fade. Jetierson Davis 

5 Oh great wings gone! George Washington. 

6. Hoop Cris must club her Christopher Columbus 
7. U. supa service Sim cu. Americus Vespucius 

8 He wills lam a speaker William Shakespeare 

g. Bad wine setler Daniel Webster 
1o. C. lam no barn hall Abraham Lincoln. 
Yalecry H. N. Henry Clay 
12. Cruel dog fears kid Frederick Douglas 
13 Bently will ruin a calm William Cullen Bryant 
14. Tarry Nick Phe Patrick Henry 
15. Robe sat when. Noah Webster 

16. Nor gum game Pell George M Pullman 

17. Charles I. Wm Thieman’s William Tecumseh Sherman 

mule 
Land and no rear chases Charles Anderson Dana 


C. E. weed my nu chap. Chauncey M. Depew 

. Gander Vevro cell. Grover Cleveland. 

. Fan’s clever damsel Mr.C. N. Mrs Frances M. Cleveland 
. U. nab hot sansyn 

I or we cheer best heart. 
. Ephe crows O jester. 
My claim wi.l nik E. 


Susan L. Anthony 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 


. Hott lorg bars on limb. Mrs. Ballington Booth 
Hark sharp verser cut H. L Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst 
J. U. old egg oger George J Gould 
Victor Daniel sun ber]. Cornelius Vanderbilt 

. Silli Marm Lib knaw dert V Mrs William K Vanderbilt 


Hell wala is mile down William Dean Howells. 
Oh! E. Gun dell Helen Gould. 

Let Jue’s phiz pur Joseph Pulitzer 

. Wear heart no jest. Sarah Orne Jewett 
Haile extract. Celia Thaxter 
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36. For Janet’s home F. S. 
37. Royalty haz car. 
38. I shall harm Roy in wine R. 
39. Jon is mad same. 
40. Se no more jam. 
41. I sell mot wit a glare wand. 
42. Jay chins quondam. 
43. Jasmine in horn bar. 
44. Bad little hen in D. V. 
45. Dam’s Jonah. 
46. Levi W. rank pin. 
47. Sam we was bent job 
48. Ah Ned nor jaw. 
49. C. lame Ben clog ger. 
50. Chats from Hon. N. J. Reel. 
51. Yes glass turns. 
52. Sich rare D. V. sorts R. R. 
53. Walt dredge it tame Vt. 
54- A pure lever. 
55. Nailall Jig’s pie beseem. 
56. Chicks lend ares. 
57. Slop rip Hilok’s B. 
58. Ma mail a cub wing hilk. 
59. B. M. shot a deer. 
60. Hen liar leg begat. 
61. AccaI make Phil Keet Yale 
warm. 
62. J. H. R. Moon yes sir. 
63. Hon. L. J. Van Lu sli. 
64. Cram in a large kys. 
65. We draw a hul joi. 
66. A male boom reli. 
7. Steady zeal bath not cin. 
68. Nine corn gale flighte. 
69 J. J. Robo has no cat. 
70. For rest in dew. 
71. Anna Calvia made nab deed. 
72. Both muses rule shines. 
73. Go solkni mon. 
74. Has he not que beef. 
75- Same jag led afri. 
76. Eli will this pan rake ran. 
77. Morse grope rig. 
78. Sheet duties print the fated 
notes. 
79. Hear doll paw sermon. 
8. Grub Co. draw extra bed sale. 
81. Aha! holdtill E J. Rob sing. 
82. Rank ripe life N. C. 
83. A chub same Jann. 
84. Vent a main burn R. 
85. A rare set hurt C. H. 
86. A son rode Grimm Roco. 
7. Halt a bit, my lame lard. 
88 One jag wel in. 
8. N. J Nely cin. 
90. Dym wood light. 
o1. raye banks. 
92. Stop a late phule. 
93 She fones than just a zero. 
94. Xtra ale and rain covii. 
95. Car line of rist in sear chart. 
96. Droll Pa. ment sor. 
7. R. C. raid her rock. 
98. Lo I rule great farm loss. 
99. Jeems I be sent on front. 
too. O my quart of scenes. 
1o1. Tell it good hired rind. 
102. Bye a mile bawl. 
103. Nick no sin Dana. 
104. Rat hen hard bars. 
tos. The A War Nine Co. 
106. J. has seen oil fi law. 
107. A North lane hath wine. 
108. Moles as blew U. 
109. Ami will shed war. 
110. She pens extra land eh. 
111. Jones tackls no law. 
112. Did Sam plate his Vt? 


Thomas Jefferson 
Zachary Taylor. 

William Henry Harrison. 
James Madison. 

James Monroe. 

William Ewart Gladstone. 
John Quincy Adams. 
Benjamin Harrison. 
David Bennett Hill. 

John Adams. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

James Watson Webb. 
John A. Andrew. 

George B. McClellan. 
John Charles Fremont. 
Ulysses S. Grant. 

Rev. Richard S. Storrs. 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmadge. 
Paul Revere. 

James Gillespie Blaine. 
Charles Dickens. 

Phillips Brooks. 

William A. Buckingham. 
Thomas B. Reed. 

The Angel Gabriel. 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 


John Morrissey. 

John L., Sullivan. 

Myra Clark Gaines. 

Julia Ward Howe. 

Amelia Bloomer. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Florence Nightingale. 

John Jacob Astor. 

Edwin Forrest. 

Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel. 

Moses in the Bulrushes. 

King Solomon. 

The Queen of Sheba. 

James A. Garfield. 

Nathaniel Parker Willis. 

George P. Morris. 

The President of the United 
States. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Albert Edward Saxe Coburg. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland. 

Franklin Pierce. 

James Buchanan. 

Martin Van Buren. 

Chester A. Arthur. 

Commodore Garrison. 

Mary had a Little Lamb. 

Jean Ingelow. 

Jenny Lind. 

Dwight L. Moody. 

Ira B. Sankey.* 

The Apostle, Paul. 

Jesus the Son of Nazareth. 

Victoria Alexandrina. 

Catharine Sinclair Forrest. 

Lord Palmerston. 

Richard Croker. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

Jessie Benton Fremont. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Little Red Riding hood. 

Amelia B. Welby. 

Anna Dickinson. 

Sarah Bernhardt. 

Catharine Owen. 

Josiah Allen's Wife. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Samuel Bowles. 

William H. Seward. 

Alexander H. Stephens. 

Stonewall Jackson. 

The Psalmist David. 


* Erroneously printed and withdrawn after publication. 


113. Carl met canto, hush. 


114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


Hot porto on helmy J. L. 
Bang corege fort. 
We mail cut sir gil gore. 


Lo, no opera but Peana’s Lion. 


Say pi marge. 


Good dert keeps fog out in he- 


he I. O. 


. I down the base sob. 

. U. nab hoss got Q. 

. Of the Dan bravo. 

. Eat by hand tube seat. 

. C. the die dove lips bel. 

. Bless yu Dan cake. 

. Rude Babel. 

. O, sands pass all my barns. 


To my roof brung W. B. 
By junk cabs. 
Mam rages ruder at L. C. 


. Or the rebel by her chest. 


All reed cin. 


. Did Fred pave lip Co. ? 


Plain cate cutt. 


. Buy a mad west’rn henn. 

. Nyx trot as C. O. D. 

. Dick said keep holst R. N. 

. Under Loyd Darr. 

. Thee no live. 

. O, her fat flies het. 

. Flag them in tuchy D. N. 

. His vote hyrt feet. 

. Ah Lord he Clid, 

. O. Y. for hen let. 

. No Hon. man hint pen feet. 
. A jeer kant thick gill. 

. We hang wet, red jin. 

. Fog R. K. in the roster. 

. I haul oph her G. plot hinges. 
. Real T. bends H. H. time lack. 
. Get her a nits lock. 
. Cut true bilt pelt. 

. The camb dyal. 


O simmer fly calf. 


. Aid them so fat hen. 

. Mop Sam Prarl. 

. No moth name thine. 

. Her old Tom hard bub. 
. My sick blern. 

. Nan ripe puss. 

. Eate hot rum pie. 

. Thin Pecco reap fee. 

. Quote perk heat. 


Law scare them not. 


. Sheep hath dry sales, 0, rub 


in flip 
Yu get a pine sheet L. B. 
O se the north funds. 
Then his dews hit gain leg. 
Theu Dads was for aw. 


. J. Tyre nor Dam. 
. Quint green hive. 
. Oher thin lip phogs pewee. 


Same Lord W. Winly, 


. A bar’l on cart. 
. Gargle in card. 
Hon. Gent will darn Rome 


C. E. 


. Riscol W. Tatters. 

. Harmi widges neck cat 

. Cold wine fits large net. 

. Has line days. 

. Lippy hens and her hiri 

. Herr Gos ran me. 

. Her pin balls jibe man. 

. Note mad gin trap. 

. Sour lying hides Myra. 

. No more fuss in a peer Co. 


Ar live Rome Army. 
C. same men fire poor Joe. 


Charlotte Cushman. 

John Lothrop Motley. 
George Bancroft. 
George William Curtis. 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Sairey Gamp. 

The Editor of Good Housekeep. 

ing. 

Babes in the Woods. 
Banquo’s Ghost. 

The Bard of Avon. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

The Beloved Disciple. 
Black-eyed Susan. 
Bluebeard. 

Sampson and Saliy Brass. 
Tom Brown of Rugby. 
Jack Bunsby. 

Mrs. Margaret Caudle. 
The Cheeryble Brothers. 
Cinderella. 

David Copperfield. 
Captain Cuttle. 

The Danbury News Man. 
Doctor Syntax. 

Q. K. Philander Doesticks. 
Lord Dundreary. 

The Evil One. 

The Father of Lies. 

The Flyiag Dutchman. 
The Forty Thieves. 
Childe Harold. 

Helen of Troy 

The Infant Phenomenon. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 

The Wandering Jew. 

The King of Terrors 

The Laughing Philosopher. 
The Learned Blacksmith 
Leather Stocking. 

Little Buttercup. 

Lady Macbeth. 

Flora McFlimsey. 

The Maid of Athens. 

Mrs. Malaprop. 

The Man in the Moon. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 
Mrs. Nickleby. 

Susan Nipper. 

The Opium Eater. 

The Prince of Peace. 

The Quaker Poet. 

The Scarlet Woman. 

The Shepherd of Salisbury 

Plain. 

The Sleeping Beauty. 

The Sons of Thunder. 
The Swedish Nightingale. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
Tom and Jerry. 

The Virgin Queen. 

The Weeping Philosopher. 
Worldly Wiseman. 

Clara Barton. 

Grace Darling. 

Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen. 


Sir Walter Scott. 
Catharine M. Sedgwick. 
General Winfield Scott. 
Daniel Shays. 

Philip Henry Sheridan. 
Roger Sherman. 
Benjamin P Shillaber. 
Dame Partington. 

Mrs Lydia H. Sigourney. 
Susan Fenimore Cooper. 
Mary A. Livermore. 
James Fenimore Cooper. 
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Elizabeth B. Custer. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
Robert Todd Lincoln. 
Donald G. Mitchell. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
Parker Pillsbury. 

James K. Polk. 

Ponce de Leon. 

Israel Putnam 


189. Rest the cube Bazil. 

190 Revere that law deed. 

191. Nd cooldiner bolt T R 

192. C. Tim he'll nod glad. 

193. Sun cheer’d rely raw lad. 

194. Pare skill Ruby P. R. 

195. Maps kloke J. 

196. Lo deep nonce. 

197. U.S. in later map. 

198. Lo, C. yu ten black wells. Lucy Stone Blackwell 

199. War all right sire E. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

200. No rope rank of old Noah John Randolph of Roanoke. 
H. J. 

2o1 Dr. Jenny Mayhor. Henry J. Raymond 

202 Neddy is no rig. Sidney Rigdon 

203 Cana maneatrich Troitow. Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie. 

204. Lo just burn on his gauge John Augustus Roebling. 

205. Nor jogs her John Rogers 

206. Ju hip her lips no chyl John Philip Schuyler. 

207. Tredd cots. Dred Scott 

208. Rush Clarez Carl Schurz 

209. Men rank in flin jab Benjamin Franklin 

210. Ward no jap Oh hyne. John Howard Payne 

a11. C. Meel cent room. Clement C. Moore. 

212. E. J. rode sophman kard. Joseph Rodman Drake 

213. So rest thin H. M. Jim. Mister John Smith 

214. Heeats held not foam. The Old Man of the Sea. 

215. U. fry in hot main tea. The Mountain Fairy 

216. Noted which forte The Witch of Endor 

217. Late herb of room dimmer. The Bride of Lammermoor 

218. Cackle brook H. T. The Black Crook. 

219. O lythe lad fake. Lady of the Lake. 

220. Oh, do let a man hem totin The Old Man of the Mountain. 
fun 

221. See dumb Flora fine jesthowle. Jessie the flower of Dumblane. 

222. Theme a hip hot platen W.H. Th: Man Who Hit the Apple 

223. Jane braid in miles Benjamin Disraeli 

224. J. E. Kutel Khram won hand Matthew, MArk, Luke and John- 
mat 


225. Hen font goosen mirth. The Son of the Morning 


THE SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS. 
As DECIDED BY OuR COMMIITEE OF AWARDS. 

The number of returns, although not quite up to that 
of the Business Anagram, was larger than that of the 
Floral one, and were as widespread as either of the former 
ones. Although the time was somewhat limited for the 
examination of so many returns, each report has been 
carefully read by number, and awards of prizes duly filed 
for publication as follows: 


First Prize, one of the Warwick Cycle Manufacturing 
Company’s 1896 Pattern Bicycles, price $100, to No. 7— 
Ruby A. Gray, 18 Oread street, Worcester, Mass. 


Second Prize, an elegantly bound, two volume edition 
of The Standard Dictionary, to No. g—Mrs. Clifford 
Baylies, 92 Bedford street, New Bedford, Mass. 


Third Prize, a handsomely bound volume of the Maga- 
zine of Art, to No. ro—C. S. Brown, 30 Mt. Pleasant 
street, Woburn, Mass. 


Fourth Prize, Ten Bound Volumes of Goop HovseE- 
KEEPING, to No. 12—Miss Amy B. Hurlbert, 42 Stanton 
street, Mattapan, Mass. 


Each return was numbered, as received, examined 
and passed upon by the Committee of Awards, by 
those numbers. 


Each number of the Prize Winners’ Returns were cor- 
rectly filled as to the desired name to be given, the only 
difference in these being the addition or substraction of 
one or two letters, two being so closely contested as to call 
for a post-mark decision as to which was ahead. 


Pleasant Words from Contestants. 
WORKED IN SEASON AND OvT. 


Enclosed find my answers to the anayram, “‘ Those Who are 
Talked About.” 1| have often thou sht of trying some of the excellent 
puzzles given in Goop HovuSEKEEPING during the seven years we 
havetakenit Ihave worked at thisin season and out, studying it 
by day, and dreaming of it by night,and I am not sure that | have 
not wrecked a once happy home by my devotion tothis Anagram. | 
have not quitea full list of answers, but I hope it may be sufficient to 
win the Bicycle Mrs H. F. Mcx. 

Fats, CAN. 


Enjoys Goop HOUSEKEEPING EXCEEDINGLY 


Enclosed please find some answers to anagrams. | would they 
were more, but I have worked until my eyes have failed me, and must 
rest. I enjoy your magazine exceedingly, and when | tell you lama 
district school teacher, who by having a bicycle could sce my little son 
every week instead of once intwo months, you may imagine how 
anxiously | have worked for your first prize. .Of course | know I 
have failed, but send answers to show I have worked. Congratulating 
the prize winners. I am, E. B. 

Svate Hitt, N.Y 


Too Many Cows ro MILK 


Enclosed is an incomplete list of answers to the Anagram Puzzle, 


“ Men and Women Talked About,” in the April number of Goop 
HouSEKEEPING It may not be worth while to send a list contain 
ing so many blanks, but I will try. The milking of cows fills up too 
much time on this place for sa.isfactory nutcracking to be m 
plished anagrammatically. Thanking you for the pleasure attorded 
by this excellently devised conceit, | am ww. 


Fort SMITH. ARK 


HorinG TO WIN THE Bicycle 


lenclose an incomplete list of solved anagrams, and cannot help 


hoping that no one will be more fortunate than | in the racefor a 
Lady’s Bicycle. 1 think that everybody who has worked as diligently 
as I have will require a wheel to regain their former health ana vigor 


Hoping that you wil! give us another opportunity to secure a bicycle 
in the near future, I am nS. <. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 


PERMANENT PLEASURE AND PROFIT DERIVEL 


l venture to send the accompanying list of anagrams, and beg to 
say that I have found both enjoyment and protit in hunting them out 
I regret not being able to send a complete list, but on account of the 
many demands upon me, incident to my position, I could devote but 
little time to the work in the evenings. Thanking you for the oppor 
tunity, and expecting nothing more than the pleasure and permanent 
profit derived. I am A. L. F 

Boston, Mass 


Workev Hours oN Some or THEM. 


Enclosed please find my solution of anagrams. | did want to get 
that ** Warwick’’ so much! My friends tell me if I had worked as 
hard in some other direction, 1 could have ecarmed a bicycle by this 
time. lama busy housekeeper, and only had myevenings * * I 
worked hours on some of them, and think I could have every one 
with another week’s time. Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the best paper 
of its kind ever saw. May it live long and prosper. 

Jersey City, N. J. Mrs. E. H. D 


Have Rackepv My BRAINS TO THE UTMOST 


Isend in my solutions to the anagrams of “Those Who Are 
Talked About.” ® ® 1 enjoyed the work immensely as long as I 


could find them, but I am obliged to give up before my list is com 
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plete. Perhaps no one will be able to solve them all, for 1 am sure I 
have racked my brains tothe utmost. I shall hope for the best. 
HuntTINGTON, N. Y. 


HOPING TO BB AMONG THE FIRST. 


I enclose my solution of the anagrams, feeling that I have ex- 
hausted every energy. * * Hoping that my efborts may rank some- 
where among the first, ] am 

AvBany, N. Y. 


Lixes Goop HOUSEKEEPING VERY MUCH. 


I have taken Goop HOUSEKEEPING a long time, and like it very 
much. I have enjoyed making out the anagrams, and, although I am 
occupied during the day, have solved the greater part of them, and 
send same, hoping I may get one of your prizes. I would like very 
much to win the Bicycle. M. F. G. 

PrRovIDENCE, R. I. 


Hoprinc To HAvgE Done As WELL As SOMEBODY ELSE. 


I have worked hard, but the time is almost up, and there are still—— 
remaining unsolved, yet will send it, hoping I have done as well as 
some others. R. 

HOLYOKE, MAss. 


WHOEVER WINS THE WHEEL WILL HAvE EARNED It. 


1 have withheld this, thinking I might havea chance to try the 
“Warwick,” and perhaps later be obliged ta get out an accident 
policy. However, I think whoever wins the wheel is entitled to same, 
as itis without exception the hardest anagram that you have ever 
given. Mrs. M. J. F. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


No. 222 CAME NEAR DrivinGc HER MAb. 


1 am positive I never worked so hard in all my life, over one thing, 
as I have on this last anagram. I set about it the moment your 
good magazine came into the house, and have worked at it every 
spare moment. I thinkif I hada little more time, I might succeed 
in getting them all, but perhaps it is just as well, for 1 think No. 222 
willdrive me mad. I have thought of it by day, dreamed of it by 
night, and gone about with pencil and paper, haunting the library for 
reference books, hoping to stumble on it somewhere or somehow, until 
lam absolutely “luny.” I did want the wheel so much, and cannot 
bear to yield after so hard a fight, but I find the time is up, and I 
cannot dally any longer. I shall be all impatience until I find if any 
one was bright enough to ferret them all out. E. W. H. 

CINCINNATI, O. 


THE PLEASANT Hours SPENT WILL NEVER BE ForRGOTTEN. 


Accompanying this you will find my partial solution of your Ana- 
gram Puzzlein April Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It is as full asI had 
time to study out, as I ama very busy farm-housekeeper, and do all 
my work for my family of five. * * * I have enjoyed working at 
this delightful puzzle exceedingly. My husband thinks the hard 
mental effort has been injurious to me, but I tell him that it has been 
a mental recreation and relaxation from other engrossing thoughts. 
I sincerely hope I may be a successful contestant, but even if I should 
not, the pleasant hours I have spent hunting out my favorite charae- 
ters, authors, etc., from this anagram, wilknever be forgotten. * * * 
Wishing you and Goop HousgKEEPING all success, I remain 

PINEVILLE, N.C. Mrs. L. C. H. 


Enjoys Goop HousEKEEPING VERY MuCH. 


Upon receipt of your December number, containing the answer to 
the Business Anagram, | found I had made almost a correct solution 
of it,so I venture to send in this incomplete list. We enjoy the 
magazine very much, and hope you will continue to give us more. 
Always your friend. Mrs. W, B. C. 

Paris, TEXAS. 


HER MOTHER THINKS EVERYTHING OF Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Enclosed is my list of answers to your Anagram Puzzle, although 
incomplete. Iam sure whoever gets a prize will have earned it. We 
take the paper through our Magazine Club, of which we are members. 
My mother thinks everything of it. 

NEWTON JUNCTION N., H. 


THE OLD TIME ROLLING-PIN. 

In former days there was no kitchen implement in 
more constant demand than the rolling-pin, and one 
of the principal accomplishments on which our good, 
old-fashioned housewives used to pride themselves 
was the fabrication of light pastry. It was popularly 
supposed that in order to be easy of digestion all 
dough or paste, intended for consumption, should 
first be thoroughly kneaded and then rolled and re- 
rolled for a very considerable period of time. In 
fact, so lengthy and laborious was the process that, 
in figurative language, the excellence of the product 
was said to be measurable by the amount of elbow 
grease devoted to its manufacture. 

Nowadays all this has been changed. Rolling-pins 
still exist, but,alas ! how shorn of their dignity and im- 
portance. Formerly a rolling-pin was a skillfully con- 
structed instrument, of suitable weight and accurately 
balanced; but now that hurry and superficiality are 
paramount, any round piece of wood will do. Thanks 
to specially prepared flours, and the patent baking 
powders, whose name is legion, the lump of imper- 
fectly kneaded dough is simply flattened out to the 
requisite thickness, and then without further manipu- 
lation incontinently utilized in the production of pie, 
pudding or tart, as the case may be. The grand- 
mothers of the impetuous dames who now preside 
over the preparation of our food were wont to impart 
varying degrees of elaborateness to their paste, 
having regard to the species of “ kickshaw”’ it was 
designed to surmount, subtend or encircle. As a 
rule, the crisper the product was to be, the more pro- 
tracted was the use of the rolling-pin; but not even 
in the case of a humble “roly-poly” would the 
doughty envelope have been subjected to the brief, 
not to say contemptuous, treatment now indiscrimi- 
nately employed for all kinds of pastry. 

Never by any chance do we meet with properly 
made pie crust ; the delicious, toothsome morsels that 
left our mouths unclogged, and were perfectly ame- 
nable to our gastric juice, are no longer to be had for 
love or money. The airy vo/-au-vent, the crisp and 
saccharous tartlet, the delicate puff, and the im- 
ponderable dumpling, all, all have vanished into the 
limbo of forgotten excellences, leaving behind them 
naught save the fond memories of an irrevocable 
past.—Cor. London Lancet. 


GERMS OF DISEASE IN CELLARS. 

Cellars, as well as sewers and all poorly ventilated 
spaces under floors, where refuse collects and the 
sun does not penetrate, are favorable to the multipli- 
cation of diphtheria germs. This disease, while 
more prevalent in cities and considered as one 
largely disseminated by sewers, yet is known to occur 
in country districts and even on the mountain sides; 
in these cases, the germs, when not due to recent 
contagion, may have remained hidden for long 
periods in cellars or in damp buildings of unwhole- 
some construction, with what result is obvious with- 
out explanation.—Dr. Sternberg. 
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Pirate Gold. 

PrratE Gop. By F. J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale). Cloth, 
16M0, 209 pages, $1.25. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

It was June 24, 1829, as the author very carefully informs 
us, when a gang of pirates, who had been captured by the 
crew of a merchantman, landed in Boston. The captain 
of the freebooters had managed to slip into the breast of 
his coat a bag of gold, containing almost $17,000 worth 
of the precious metal in Spanish coin. This he deftly 
handed to a young business man who chanced to be 
standing beside the landing, and the latter placed the same 
in bank, to the credit of the captain, ‘‘or whom it may 
concern.” One must admire the facility with which this 
amount of gold coin—considerably more than half a 
hundred weight—is carried in the capacious breast pocket 
of the pirate captain, and handed about as though it were 
the merest bauble. Another of the pirates bore a flaxen- 
haired little girl, and she also was handed to a bystander, 
who chanced to be the bookkeeper for the business man 
who received the gold. It is with the gold, and the girl, 
and the bookkeeper, years afterward, that the story 
principally deals. It is not a wholly pleasant story, nor is 
it told in the best manner of which the author is capable; 
yet it is interesting, and the character of the old book- 
keeper is drawn with rare clearness and power. 


Joan of Arc. 

Joan oF Arc. By Francis C. Lowell. Cloth, r2mo, gilt top, 
with maps, 382 pages. Boston, New York and Chicago, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The author of this carefully prepared volume has not 
aimed to collect the romantic legends regarding the 
famous woman who gives title to his work, but instead to 
diligently sift the truth from the mass of chaff in which it 
has, from the very days of the occurrences narrated, been 
almost hopelessly mingled. The result is a historical work 
of much value, even though it may overthrow and disprove 
much of what we have been wont to regard as history. 
Before introducing his heroine, the author sketches the 
conditions into which she was to come, the general state 
of the French kingdom, against which England was 
waging a ceaseless war, and the characteristics of its 
peculiar, indolent, cowardly king. All of this makes in- 
teresting reading, and a valuable picture of the times and 
personages under consideration. 


The Reds of the Midi. 

THE REDs OF THE Mip!i. An Episode of the French Revo- 
lution. Translated from the Provencal of Félix Gras by 
Catharine A. Janvier; with an Introduction by Thomas A. 
Janvier. With portrait of the author. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut edges, $1.50. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

In the introduction to this work it is very truthfully said 
that in all French history there is no more inspiring 
episode than that with which M. Gras deals in this story: 
the march to Paris and the doings in Paris of that 


Marseilles Battalion, to whom Carlyle refers, made up of 
men who were sworn to cast down “the tyrant” and who 
“knew how to die.” The hero is a delightful peasant 
boy, simple and brave and honest and altogether lovable, 
who in his own words and in the first person tells the 
story of the march, of the doings at the French capital, of 
the storming of the king’s castle, in which he received a 
slight wound, of which he was very proud, and of a 
thousand interesting things that were done and said and 
observed. M. Gras is a delightful writer, and the transla- 
tion has been very well done. 


The Republic of Childhood. 

FR@BEL’s Occupations. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith. Cloth, r6mo, 313 pages; $1. Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifilin & Co. 

This is the second volume of its series, the first, 
“ Froebel’s Gift’s,” having appeared some little time 
since, while a third, “ Kindergarten Principles and Prac- 
tice,” is in preparation. The present volume goes care- 
fully over the field of kindergarten gifts and occupations, 
treating them first as a whole, and then taking them up in 
the full and appreciative spirit which will delight and 
encourage the average kindergartner. Now that this 
branch of educational work is receiving so much atten- 
tion, this volume will be welcomed as a valuable addition 
to kindergarten literature. It is from the pens of those 
well qualified to write upon the subject, and their teach- 
ings are based upon the ripened fruits of thoughtful 
observation and experience. 


The Art Amateur. 


The Art Amateur is “devoted to art in the household,’’ 
and consequently appeals to a much wider circle of patrons 
than the merely technical or professional art publica- 
tion. Its scope is a broad one, as befits the aim of its 
publishers, and it is admirably carried out. There are 
departments for the Gallery and Studio, China Painting, 
The House, Exhibitions, New Publications, and other 
appropriate topics; while each monthly number has a 
rich assortment of color plates, supplement designs, fine 
engravings and other reproductions, making such a wealth 
of pictorial beauty that no home into which it regularly 
finds entrance can be ignorant of the true and beautiful in 
art. And the best of all isthat The Art Amateur is never 
sensational or erratic, but ever strong, reliable, worthy. 
It is published by Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, 
New York, at $4 a year. 


Maria Mitchell. 

MARIA MITCHELL. Life Letters, and Journals. Compiled 
by Phebe Mitchell Kendall. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, gilt 
top, 293 pages; $2. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The character and personality of Maria Mitchell was 
so strong, and her services so valuable, not only to Vassar 
College and its pupils, but also to the great body of young 
women everywhere, in her efforts for their higher educa- 
tion and their advancement into the more intellectual 
paths previously held almost entirely by men, that this 
sketch of her life and correspondence, by her sister, Mrs. 
Kendall, will be welcomed by thousands of her pupils, 
friends and admirers, and be an inspiration to others. As 
an astronomer she took a foremost rank, making many 
valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold medal from 
the King of Denmark for the discovery of the comet of 
1848. As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
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the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the 
only one ever admitted into the papal observatory at 
Rome, she occupies a unique position, and her reminis- 
cences, as told in her letters, of the foremost scientific and 
literary people of Europe and America, with all whom she 
came in contact, are extremely interesting. While strong 
in her personality, yet she was so gracious in her woman- 
hood that she was universally beloved by all who made 
her acquaintance, whether friends or pupils, and to all 
such, these reminiscences will come as a welcome me- 
morial. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
THE Lost STRADIVARIUS. By J]. Meade Falkner. Paper, 239 

pages. No. 185. 

A weird, uncanny, unpleasant story, which, though 
powerfully written, chiefly in the form of a letter from an 
aunt to her nephew, leaves on the mind an impression 
from which one would prefer to be free. 

THE DANCER IN YELLOW. By W. E. Norris, author of “A 

Victim of Good Luck,” etc. No. 190. Paper, 350 pages. 


CHRONICLES OF MARTIN Hewirtr. By Arthur Morrison, 
author of “Tales of Mean Streets,” etc. No. ror. Paper, 
267 pages. 


These ‘‘ Chronicles” consist of a half-dozen detective 
stories, the onl feature in common of which is that 
Martin Hewitt, a supposed famous London detective is 
the central figure of each—his work being to unravel the 
dark mystery of “the case.” The stories are well told, 
and the lover of “detective” literature will find them 
quite absorbing. 

A WINNING Hazarp. By Mrs. Alexander, author of “The 

Wooing O't,” etc. No. 192. Paper, 270 pages. 

Tue Picrure oF Las Cruces. A Romance of Mexico. By 

Christian Reid, author of “ The Land of the Sky,” etc. No. 

193. Paper, 275 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


False Coin or True? 

Fase Coin OR TRUE? By F. F. Montresor, author of “ Into 
the Highways and Hedges,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, un- 
cut edges. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The name of this author is an assurance that the novel 
which he sends forth will be drawn along original lines, 
that it will be told in a powerful and artistic way; that it 
will be clean and healthful in its moral tone. The heroine 
of the present story is Linda, a workhouse girl, who from 
doing general service in a second-class English lodging 
house, finds herself, as the result of an accident, thrown 
upon the mercy and consideration of a roving French 
master of legerdemain. By a coincidence, she is made 
available as his assistant, and her varied but highly inter- 
esting experiences lead to a very satisfactory and honor- 
able consummation. 


What They Say in New England. 

Wuat THey Say In NEw ENGLAND. A book of Signs, Say- 
ings, and Superstitions. Collected by Clifton Johnson, 
author of “The New England Country,” etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 263 pages; $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in the lan- 
guage in which he received them the odd sayings, rhymes, 
and superstitions which are or have been current in New 
England. The volume was begun with the idea of collect- 
ing for private entertainment the remnants of folklore 
which are in constant use in many New England house- 
holds. Not only was the number found to be remarkable, 
but according to the compiler, the amount of belief still 


held in them is astonishing. While the majority of these 
sayings have a foreign ancestry they have been changed 
materially in many instances by being given a peculiarly 
local twist. For convenience the matter is classified under 
numerous headings, such as money, luck, warts, tea 
grounds, snakes, love and sentiment, weather, etc., each of 
which is introduced by an appropriate design. The book 
is unique in style as well as in character, and wlll be found 
of singular interest to all and of special value to all lovers 
of folklore. 


Patmos. 

PATMOS; OR, THE UNVEILING. By Rev. Charles Beecher. 
Cloth, r2mo, 323 pages; $1,50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
In the forty-four chapters of this book, the learned 

author gives careful and profound consideration to every 

important passage of that wonderful writing of “the be- 
loved disciple,” the Apocalypse. Within moderate com- 
pass Dr. Beecher has gathered the substance of all the 
most able writers and students of the Book of Revela- 
tion, expressing freely his own deductions while giving 
candid statement of the opinions of others. To all who 
are interested in the wonderful visions which came to John 
on the island of Patmos, and the interpretations put upon 
them by the most scholarly of divines, this volume com- 
mends itself, as a review or commentary of exceptional 


‘ depth, strength and completeness. 


Four-Handed Folk. 

Four-HANDED FOLK. By Olive Thorne Miller. With Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 16mo, 201 pages; $1.25. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifilin & Co. 

This is a book about monkeys and other “ four-handed ” 
creatures. Being written largely from personal observa- 
tion, it goes outside the hackneyed, encyclopedic style, 
and tells in a charming way many interesting things about 
the class of pets to which it is devoted. Their tricks and 
habits are quite fully set forth; and no one can read the 
volume without a kindlier interest in the odd creatures, 
and a disposition to see and know more about them. 


Love Affairs of a Worldly Man. 

Love AFFAIRS OF A WORLDLY Man. By Maibelle Justice. 
Neely’s Popular Library, No. 56. Paper, 311 pages; 25 
cents. New York and Chicago, F. Tennyson Neely. 

This is a really interesting and quite unexceptionable 
story; perhaps a little “intense” in style, and not written 
with the care which experience will bring to the author. 
It is good enough, and sufficiently interesting to deserve 
a very much better title than that under which it is 
sent forth. 


Susannah. 
SUSANNAH. A Novel. By Mary E. Mann. Cloth, 16mo, 352 
pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
A novel of average merit, but decidedly long drawn, 
and slow in its movement. 


NYE AND RILEy’s WIT AND Humor. (Poems—Yarns.) 
By Bill Nye and James Whitcomb Riley. Illustrated by 
Baron De Grimm, E. Zimmerman, Walt McDougall and 
others. Neely’s Popular Library, No. 57. Paper covers, 
203 pages, 25 cents. New York and Chicago, F. Ten- 
nyson Neely. 


Poems. By J. Gordon Coogler, Columbia, S.C. Fourth 
volume. Paper covers, 69 pages; 50 cents. Printed by 
the author. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., JUNE, 1896. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 

Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HouSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow] 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness. but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
Has again the place of honor in this number of 
Goop HovuseEKEEPING, Annabel Lee’s interesting 
article treating on “ Household Marketing,” but em- 
bracing also menus and recipes in number sufficient 
to gladden the hearts of all * practical housekeepers.” 


“Grandpa's Fable” is related by Marion B. Knight. 
It is a story for perplexed young mothers, and in his 
homely way, by the use of a familiar object lesson, 
the kindly old man teaches “ Margaret ’’ what he has 
himself learned by experience. 


Mrs. Jeannie C. Howard has a practical paper on 
“A Good White Sauce,” which is commended to 
young housekeepers, and in connection appear a 
half score of valuable recipes. 


“Food and the Brain” is the topic considered by 
Helen Combes, who maintains that both overfeeding 
and underfeeding are potent causes of indigestion 
dyspepsia and neuralgia. 


“Peaceful sleep is the sweet restorer of tired 
nature,” says Dr. Alice L. Root, as an introduction 
to her essay on “ Sleep of Infants and Children.” 


Sarah B. Thayer tells the story of “ A Born Cook,” 
of which rarity there are but few perfect specimens.— 


Another writer touches the closely related topic of 
““Why We Do Not have Good Cooks.” 


An additional batch of recipes are presented under 
the title of “ Cherry Ripe,” all of which relate to this 
luscious fruit, now at our doors. 


Old ways and new ways are compared and com- 
mented on, by Elizabeth Fargher Purdy, under the 
heading of ** Old versus Young Housekeepers.” 


In the second of his papers on “ Nuts and Nut Cul- 
ture,” Newton Norton writes of such familiar Ameri- 
can productions as the hazelnut, the chestnut and the 
beechnut—each of which is excellently pictured. 


“Elizabeth” tells the story of “A Scheme that 
Worked ” remarkably well in getting ready for com- 
pany under unfavorable circumstances and with but 
brief notice. 


Various things pertaining to the kitchen are dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Arthur Stanley, in the second paper 
of her series “In and About the Kitchen,” while a 
handful of recipes are presented. 


All of the departments will be found at their best 
—fuli to overflowing with good things. Among 
these we have a rich menu in the “ Eclectic,” * Nota- 
able Nothings,” “Crumbs” and “Kitchen Table” 
departments, as well as a page of “ Biblical His- 
tory; an unusually full “ Home Correspondence,” 
and “Cosy Corner” entrees; a page of “ Library 
Leaflets” and the solutions to the “Men and 
Women Talked About” Anagram, which has had an 
unusually large following of interested contestants. 

The original verse is headed by the frontispiece, 
“The Battle Ship ‘ Massachusetts,’” by Clark W. 
Bryan, with a striking view of this New England 
“Queen of the Sea.” Then come in order, “ June,” 
by Sarah E. Howard; “The May Time,” by L. 
Eugenie Eldridge ; “The Time to Marry,” by John 
Wentworth; “Pink Daisies,” by Florence Cone; 
“Our Fairyland,” by Ena O. Wright; “A Homely 
Art,” by A. S. Brendle ; ““Good Morning,” by Clark 
W. Bryan; 3lue Violet,’ 


by Mrs. Harry Hazel 


Don; “The Deserted Village,” by Arthur E. Smith ; 
“The Dream Mother,” by Ollah Toph; “ Waiting,” 
by E. N. Fish; “ Prophecy,” by Florence May Alt; 
and “ Church or Meeting,” by Mary Alice Brown. 
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Publishers’ Desk. 


JUNE, 1896. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication Office and Editorial Rooms 39,41 and 
43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass , where all busi- 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 

Advertising Agency Branch in charge of Mr.H P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. ° 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 


Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot te responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. Ali arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 = Ps $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing” 67.50 | Cover 80.00 
P ti | reading or Pp 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 | jjjustration, 37.50 | Page. 45 00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Months’ Contract, _10 per cent. 


Discounts 
: 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 oo per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 


(af Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
enceto H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Building, New Yorx City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PUBLISHERS, 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33% Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. - 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PusBLisHErs, 
39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Sr., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


““AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE IT IN THE SUN IT's SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright uponthe new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it hasa firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 


Goop HousEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING enters upon thenew year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit. but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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1896. Goop HouskEKEEPING. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
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No Guesswork 
About Columbias 


The ment of 
Tests Tt Pope 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with its Emery 
Testing Machine of 
100,000 Ibs. capacity, 
has no superior, even 
among the Govern- 
ment testing stations. 


Expert Engineers and Metallurgists watch 
everything that enters into Columbia con- 
struction. There are no untried devices in 
the Columbia. That is why % 


Columbia Bicycles 


ace Standard of the World 


POPE MFG. Co. 
two 2-cent H ford, C 


stamps. 


2 UMNLOCKS tHE - 


X-Rays 


Penetrating opaque bodies reveal what is 
solid, substantial and indestructible. The 
searching X-Rays of severest public test have 
proved that Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses 
the greatest merit; by this superlative merit 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has accomplished the 
greatest cures; this unequaled record of 
cures has won for Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 
largest sale of any sarsaparilla or blood puri- 
fier. The millions take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as their Spring medicine, not because it is 
old or because it is new, but because they 
know by the X-Ray of trial and test that 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


TRADE MARK 


Refrigerator 


PAT. JULY 16, 1806 
Onions, Bananas, all 


Fish, Cheese and every- 
thing that has an Odor, 
can be put together with 
Milk and Butter and 


One Dish Won't Taste of Another 
A GREAT ICE SAVER 
NEEDS NO WASHING OUT 

MRS. SARAH TYSON RORER says: 


“I am using a refrigerator of this make 
in my school-room, keeping it, or rather crowd- 
ing it, with all kinds of materials. I find that 
the ventilation is so perfect that even the milk 
and butter are not contaminated by foods with 
odors. Of course, ] have been using this refrig- 
erator for a year without scrubbing or scalding 


M your dealer bas not got it, write to 


The Keyser Manufacturing Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.. 


kinds of Fruits, Meats, \ 
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in Goop HouseKEEPING. 


To feel the chill indifference and slight, 
Surrounding, crush some bud of prophecy 

In us that, flowered in kindly nurture, might 
A world’s redemption be ; 


Fugitive Verse. 


GOD PITY THE WEALTHY AS WELL AS THE 
POOR. 
God pity the poor who are wearily sitting 
By desolate hearthstones, cold, cheerless, and bare, 
From which the last ember’s pale flicker has faded, 
Like hope dying out in the midst of despair ; 
Who look on the wide world and see it a desert 
Where ripple no waters, no green branches wave; 
Who see ina future as dark as the present 
No rest but the deathbed, no home but the grave. 


To feel the tempest of man’s selfishness rude 
Drive us across despair’s Niagara brink— 
Fangs of the viper of ingratitude 
Into our vitals sink; 


Yet seize, O soul combative, patient, strong, 
This buoy for every sea that buffeteth : 
Aspiring purpose, like a spirit song, 
Impervious to death ! 
O fortress, whence the storming hordes of sin 
Fall baffled back! Of wrong, ignoble pride, 
The foe implacable! O light within— 
Friend, weapon, shield, and guide ! 


God pity the poor, for the wealthy are often 
As hard as the winter and cold as its snow, 

While fortune makes sunshine and summer around them, 
They care not for others nor think of their woe; = 

Or if from their plenty a trifle be given, IF WE KNEW. 
So doubtingly, grudgingly often ’tis doled . 

That to the receiver their “charity ” seemeth Could we but draw back the curtains 
More painful than hunger, more bitter than cold. That surround each other’s lives, 

See the naked heart and spirit, 


Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should— 
We should love each other better, 
Lf we only understood. 


John Talman. 


God pity the poor, for though all men are brothers, 
Though all say, “ Our Father,” not mine, when they pray 
The proud ones of earth turn aside from the lowly 
As if they were fashioned of different clay. 
They seem not in those who in meekness and patience 
Toil- poverty, pain, without murmur endure, 
The image of him whose first couch was a manger, 
Who chose for our sakes to be homeless and poor. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner, 


God pity the poor! Give them courage and patience 
Their trials, temptations and troubles to brave, 
And pity the wealthy whose idol is fortune, 
For gold cannot gladden the gloom of the grave. 
And as this brief life, whether painful or pleasant, 
To one that is endless but opens the door, 
The heart sighs while thinking on palace and hovel— 
God pity the wealthy as well as the poor ! 
—Unidentified. 


THE LIGHT WITHIN. 


All the while we loath the sin. 
Could we know the powers working, 
To overthrow integrity, 
We should judge each other’s errors, 
With more patient charity. 


If we knew the care and trials, 
Knew the effort all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain, 

Would the grim external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 


[A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam of light which 
flashes across his mind from within, more than the luster of the fir- 
mament of bards and sages.—Emerson. 


Would we help where now we hinder? 
Would we pity where we blame ? 


The armies of discouragement that camp 
On Ego’s plain with madness in their tents, 
Shrink in the blazings of this inward lamp, 
And, dreamlike, vanish thence. 


Defender-pilot when the sibyl Fate 

Saith: “Grope thou, not unknowing, though unknown; 
A planet of thy soul do I create, 

Where thou must walk alone!” 


Fret not at fortune. Life at most is brief, 
And so its pang of blight, defeat and wreck; 
And there’s no spur like mingled rage and grief, 
When both are held in check; 


No architect of progress like the mind 
Foredoomed to suffer, long estranged to mirth— 
Learn to its cost that truth, e’en as earthkind, 
In keenest pain finds birth ! 


It may be ours to impotently strive 

For higher summits, scorned, misunderstood ; 
With failure and humiliation wive, 

And motive misconstrued ; 


Ah! We judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force ; 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source. 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good; 
Oh, we’d love each other better, 
IF WE ONLY UNDERSTOOD. 


Mrs. C. H. Taintor. 


FOR A GUEST-CHAMBER. 
Sleep sweet within this quiet room, 
O thou, whoe’er thou art, 
And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy quiet heart; 
Nor let to-morrow fright thy rest 
With dreams of coming ill ; 
The Maker is thy changeless friend, 
His love surrounds thee still. 
Forget thyself and all the world; 
Put out each feverish light ; 
The stars are keeping watch o’erhead, 
Sleep sweet ; good night, good night. 


—Anonymous. 
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